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ST GEORGE’S DAY 


BY R. G. MILLS 


In September last the U.S. nuclear-powered submarine, Seawolf, surfaced after a 


dive of sixty days. 


There is little doubt that she could have stayed submerged far 


longer had the need arisen. Yet as recently as in the last war twenty-four hours 
was considered a long dive, and this story tells of one occasion when the limit of 
endurance was proved under action conditions. 


One of the crew chose that 
unfortunate moment to burst into 
song and I can remember how all 
of a sudden it made me unreasonably 
exasperated. 

* It’s a lovely day tomorrow,” he 
sang, ““ Tomorrow is a larve-ly day ! ” 
It was the latest song-hit of that 
time, and the tune had pursued us 
all the way across the North Sea 
until gradually it had begun to 
drive me mad. I still do not care 
about the song; for it brings back 

A 


uncomfortable memories, it makes 
me feel cold and anxious and, to be 
quite truthful, rather afraid. At 
the time I do not think I had any 
conscious feeling of fear, although 
we were all a bit on edge, just as 
many others may have felt on their 
first submarine patrol. What has 
remained so clearly in my memory, 
however, is one particular moment, 
which that song always brings vividly 
to mind. 

It was when the Chief Engineer 
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came into the control-room, bring- 
ing with him a priority signal from 
the Admiralty. Why it should have 
been the Engineer Officer I cannot 
remember, but all of us took a turn 
at ciphering duty when off watch. 
It was the only way to keep abreast 
of the many signals received on 
the submarine broadcast. On this 
occasion there stood the Chief, 
muffled in a couple of sweaters, 
sea-boots and a duffel-coat, handing 
me a signal-pad with a grin on his 
face and saying, “‘ It looks as if we 
shall have quite a lively evening.” 

I took the signal from him and 
perhaps, momentarily, I had a sink- 
ing feeling in my stomach. ‘ Im- 
mediate, from Admiralty,’ I read. 
‘Expect important north - bound 
convoy from Kiel to pass through 
your area.’ 

‘Oh, God!’ I thought in a 
moment of weakness; ‘not today— 
please, not today.’ We had already 
had a lot to contend with for our 
first day on the Skagerrak patrol 
line. From three o’clock that morn- 
ing, when we had been forced to 
dive by enemy destroyers, we had 
been harried all day by ships and 
aircraft and now it was past six 
o’clock in the evening. It was high 
time to withdraw to a safe range off- 
shore in order to surface and charge 
our battery under cover of darkness. 
To attack now, in a fading light 
and with a battery that was three 
parts exhausted, would be taking 
a risk. 

Aloud I said, “ Splendid! About 
time something happened.” But I 
was worried, and wondered if I 


should be justified in hazarding a 
brand-new submarine and an un- 
tried crew in a difficult attack. It 
was at that moment, when I was 
undecided and needed time for 
thought, that I heard a raucous 
voice uplifted in song. 

“ It’s a larve-ly day tomorrow .. .” 

It was too much. I turned round 
furiously just as the Coxswain was 
passing by me to take his turn on 
the after ’planes. 

“For God’s sake, Coxswain,” I 
said, “tell the crew to stop that 
bloody song. Besides,” I added 
quite irrelevantly, “tomorrow is St 
George’s Day.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,” replied the Cox- 
swain, entirely unruffiled. He was 
used to temperamental captains, and 
he quietly laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the young seaman who 
was working the hydroplane hand- 
wheel. 

* All right, son, Pll take over,” 
he said. “Just nip forward and 
tell the chef to get busy on that pie 
of his.” Then he turned round 
to announce to all and sundry: 
“Big eats tonight, lads. Chef’s 
putting on steak and kidney pie.” 

What a trivial conversation to 
remember for all these years! But 
it has remained fixed in my mind, 
that picture of the Chief, dressed 
as an Eskimo, and the pie, and a 
pencil of reflected light which shone 
from the eye-piece of the periscope. 
The First Lieutenant had just com- 
pleted an all-round search of the 
horizon and he stood back from the 
periscope to answer a question I 
had put to him. 
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** Supposing we don’t have the 
chance to charge the battery tonight, 
Number One, do you think it will 
last us out all day tomorrow ?” 

This was long before the day 
when a submarine could manceuvre 
on her diesel engines while sub- 
merged. The battery represented 
for us our only source of motive 
power. 

“I doubt if it would, sir,” said 
the First Lieutenant. “ We badly 
need a five-hour charge tonight.” 

** Lucky if you get it,” I answered. 
Just then the asdic-operator reported, 
“Faint hydrophone effect coming 
from the port beam, sir!” 

I took over the periscope, but 
visibility was beginning to close 
down except where the setting sun 
still lit up the western horizon. 
“Would that be about the bearing 
to expect the convoy, Pilot ?” 

The Navigator studied the chart. 
He was an old stager, and wore 
on his monkey-jacket the two and 
a half stripes of a Lieutenant Com- 
mander, R.N.R. We had both 
joined submarines together nearly 
fifteen years before. 

“ Can’t see a damn thing in this 
light,” he grumbled. “It could 
be the convoy—but if they’re making 
for Oslo they'll pass a long way to 
the east of where we are now.” 

Confound the visibility, I thought. 

“Sounds like more than one 
ship,” said the asdic-operator. “ Bear- 
ing is drawing aft slowly.” 

That meant the target would pass 
astern of us and I guessed the convoy 
must be close inshore. We should 
have to get into shorter range to 
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have much chance of hitting—all 
these thoughts ran through my 
mind as we increased to full-speed, 
turned round on our tracks and went 
deep in order to hide the wash from 
our propellers. 

Four minutes later I had another 
look. Yes, I could just see some- 
thing now. There was a flat, calm 
sea and I could not risk showing 
much periscope, but I could make 
out the blur of masts and funnels. 

I made a quick estimate of the 
enemy’s course and a very rough 
guess at the range. Another burst 
of speed was needed to reduce the 
firing range, and down again we 
went to a safe depth. In the fore- 
end the tubes’ crews brought the 
torpedoes to the ‘Ready.’ Three 
minutes went by, then we slowed 
down and crept up to periscope 
depth again. 

Ah, now I could see. They 
were pretty close, too. 

One, two—yes, four destroyers 
—one transport—looked like one of 
the ‘ Strength-through-Joy’ liners. 
Quickly I read out my estimate of 
course and range, then down went 
the periscope again, while the Pilot 
tried to work out a speed from the 
plot. 

** Damn silly course they’re steer- 
ing!” he observed; “they will 
put themselves ashore at this rate.” 

Must be on the outer leg of a 
zig-zag, I thought. “ Stand by the 
tubes!” It was much too quick 
an attack for accurate judgment. I 
asked for the number of revolutions 
from the asdic-operator. 

** One-seven-o,” came the reply. 
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That would be seventeen or eighteen 
knots—must be a fast troop convoy, 
I reflected. The wing ship of the 
screen was going to pass very close 
to us too, so I had to be pretty spar- 
ing with the use of the periscope. 
We were going dead slow now, but 
even so there must be a tell-tale 
wake on the surface each time I had 
a look. 

“‘ Hydrophone effect very loud on 
starboard bow!” Yes, that was 
the wing destroyer. Slowly we 
swung off to port to keep us roughly 
end on to her as she passed at high 
speed about four hundred yards clear 
of our bows. 

“ D.A. for eighteen knots, please ! ” 
I said, crouching on the deck with 
my eye glued to the periscope eye- 
piece. The Pilot swung me round 
until I was aiming off the right 
deflection to allow for the enemy’s 
speed. 

“Four tubes ready,” I was told. 
On the torpedo firing-panel four 
lights glowed and the Torpedo 
Officer had his thumb on the firing- 
switch. 

Up periscope! Down periscope ! 
Quick look each time—a couple of 
seconds maybe. 

“Stand by!” I said, as I saw 
the bows of the target just coming 
into the field of view. “ Up peri- 
scope—up—up!” Behind me the 
leading stoker watched my every 
movement as he tended the periscope 
hoisting-lever. Just another few 
inches to give me a clear view was 
all I needed. 

“Take her down,” I ordered. 
I watched the stem of the troopship 


creep towards the cross-wires on 
the periscope lens. “ Fire!” 

As I snapped up the hand-grips, 
the periscope slid down into the 
well and I could feel the tremor 
of the first of our salvo of torpedoes 
leaving the tube. Both hydroplanes 
were put hard to dive to hold the 
submarine steady, and I felt the 
mounting pressure of air on my 
ears as each torpedo was fired. 
From beside me came a whistle 
of escaping air when the quick- 
diving tank was flooded. 

“ All torpedoes running!” re- 
ported the asdic-watchkeeper. 


“Full speed—three hundred 
feet!” I ordered. ‘“ Shut off for 
depth-charging.” The wheel was 


put hard a-starboard and I anxiously 
watched the compass-card tick slowly 
round as our bows paid off. We had 
to get away from the firing position 
as fast as we could, for any moment 
now we might expect a counter- 
attack from the enemy destroyers. 
In each compartment watertight 
doors were slammed and clipped 
securely shut, and the engine-room 
staff screwed down all the sea- 
valves. 

“One minute from firing!” I 
watched the depth-gauge needle creep 
round to one hundred feet—one- 
twenty feet—one-fifty feet. 

“Two minutes gone now,” said 
the Pilot. We stopped the motors 
when a depth of two hundred and 
fifty showed on the gauge. “ Ought 
to be hearing a bang soon,” added 
the Pilot optimistically. 

“* Fast turbines closing port side ! ” 
came the warning from the asdic. 
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There would be a bang right enough, 
I thought. The wake of our tor- 
pedoes must be showing up clearly 
in the calm water, and I could 
picture those destroyers creaming 
down the tracks towards us. I 
wondered what a pattern of depth- 
charges felt like. 

“Hydrophone effect very loud 
now, crossing overhead ! ” 

Without the aid of any earphones 
we could hear above us the high- 
pitched thrash of fast propellers. 

“ Full speed!” Iordered. “‘ Keep 
her steady now.” 

Then all round us came the 
thunder of exploding charges and 
the boat shuddered from end to 
end. Lights were put out and the 
flash from a broken electric cable 
started a small fire which filled the 
control-room with dense blue smoke. 
There was the splintering crash of 
falling glass from the adjoining 
mess-deck, and a cloud of paint- 
chippings descended from the deck- 
head and fell all about us. 

“Port main motor stopped, sir,” 
I was told; “‘ small fire in the arma- 
ture.” “No serious damage for- 
ward, sir.” ‘“ After-hatch leaking, 
sir, but not much damage aft.” 

It was a sensation of extraordinary 
relief that most of us experienced. 
More and more explosions were 
heard farther away and above us, 
but we seemed to be in no way the 
worse and the boat was under control. 
Some of the men began to laugh 
with the sudden relaxing of nerves 
that had been stretched too taut. 
If this was depth-charging we should 
not need to worry. Somebody 


chalked up a cribbage score on the 
bulkhead; twenty-five charges so 
far, he reported. 

But I well knew this was only a 
counter-attack. Soon we must ex- 
pect more deliberate methods and 
possibly greater accuracy. 

“Destroyer closing from ahead, 
sir, increasing speed.” 

With only one motor to give us 
speed we turned away once more 
and dived another fifty feet lower. 
I knew this was below the maximum 
depth to which only a week earlier 
we had been tested on trials. I 
prayed that our constructors had 
allowed a margin for error. We 
could do with that extra fifty feet 
if the charges were set to explode 
deep. This time we were lucky, 
for the attacking ship fired late and 
well behind us. The explosion was 
just a heavy thump as if giant boots 
had jumped on the flimsy upper 
floor of a house. 

We slowed down to our most 
silent speed and I hoped that gradu- 
ally we might be able to steal away. 
Emergency repairs were completed 
on the damaged motor and I had 
high hopes that we should see this 
through. 

‘Half an hour passed and only 
three more attacks were made, but 
still the destroyers clung to the 
scent and there seemed no immediate 
chance of escape. The cribbage 
score had mounted to fifty, and I 
wondered how many charges re- 
mained on the decks of the ships 
above us. 

In the next hour more attacks 
followed, one very much like an- 
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other and all unpleasantly noisy, 
but we suffered only superficial 
damage. So long as we could stay 
deep I felt confident enough, but 
we seemed no nearer escaping than 
at the beginning of the hunt. 

“If these chaps go on bumbling 
around us much longer, how the 
blazes am I to get my evening 
stars?’ demanded the Navigator, 
angrily polishing a useless sextant. 
One or two of the men began to 
laugh, whereupon he said severely, 
“Nothing funny in that remark!” 
But, in fact, we were all glad of some- 
thing to cheer us up, for we were 
growing weary of being knocked 
about. 

By nine o’clock I agreed with the 
Pilot that it would be getting dark. 
I wondered how experienced the 
enemy would be in a hunt by night. 
It might not be so easy for them to 
manceuvre a number of ships in 
the darkness. 

“Sounds as if propeller noises 
are fading, sir,” reported the asdic- 
operator. “Fast hydrophone effect 
definitely weaker.” We could hardly 
believe that the hunt would be 
given up so early. The tally of 
charges had risen to one hundred, 
the chalk-marks had been rubbed 
off the bulkhead by a sweatered 
sleeve and a new score-sheet had 
been started. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the operator 
apologetically, as he cupped his 
head in both hands to listen more 
intently through his earphones. 
“More propeller noises approach- 
ing, sir, reciprocating engines this 
time. Seems another lot has taken 


over.” Plainly they were not to 
let us go so easily. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said a quiet 
voice beside me. “I’m thinking 
about that pie, sir. Do you reckon 
I should put it on now, it’s nearly 
ten o’clock ?” 

It was our single-minded cook, 
bless his heart, whose only worry 
throughout the past three hours 
had been for the long-promised pie 
and the crew’s midnight meal. 

“ Wait a bit, Chef,” I told him. 
“ T’ll tell you when to start cooking. 
It looks like corned dog for tonight.” 

But, although it was too early to 
think seriously of the menu, there 
was a very welcome lull in the battle 
and we were thankful for the chance 
to think, of what had to be done. 
So far we had been living for the 
moment, our whole attention con- 
centrated upon the threat of attack. 
Now it seemed that the destroyers 
had left the scene. Perhaps they 
had run out of depth-charges. In 
any case we need fear no more 
attacks from them. But there were 
still plenty of ships overhead, and 
I supposed that the mine-sweepers 
and patrol craft had been called in 
to take over the hunt. 

Whatever they were, they must 
have had extraordinarily good hydro- 
phone equipment, because they 
seemed to have no difficulty in 
keeping us in contact. It was 
worrying that no matter how we 
manceuvred we seemed unable to 
shake them off. I cursed the flat, 
calm sea overhead, which made 
things easy for a listening ship. A 
submarine was audible at the slowest 
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speed under these conditions. So 
long as they patrolled overhead it 
put paid to any idea of surfacing 
and making a dash for the open sea. 
If this went on all night we should 
find ourselves in a bad way by day- 
light. Our battery would be ex- 
hausted, for one thing, and there 
would be another eighteen hours 
of daylight ahead of us. An even 
more disturbing thought was the 
risk of carbon-dioxide poisoning. 
Already the air was foul enough ; 
for we had been dived a long while 
and all the fans were stopped. 
Had we been breathing under normal 
air-pressure this might have caused 
no discomfort, but these were far 
from normal conditions. Through- 
out the depth-charging we had had 
to make liberal use of our emergency 
quick-diving tank in order to hold 
the boat under control as well as 
for rapid changes of depth. Each 
time the tank was flooded the air 
had to be released inboard, to avoid 
sending a huge bubble to the surface 
of the flat, calm sea. Gradually 
this had built up a formidable air- 
pressure, which had already been 
increased by the firing of torpedoes, 
when again the need to hide the 
splash of discharge meant releasing 
air into the boat as the tubes flooded 
back on discharge. We had in fact 
a surplus pressure of more than 
ten inches on the barometer, and 
under these conditions, as the oxygen 
gradually became used up and the 
carbon dioxide increased, the risk 
of being overcome was greatly ac- 
celerated. In fact, I had no idea 
how long it would be before we 


should begin to ‘pass out. Of 
one thing I was quite sure. We 
had to get rid of this dangerously 
high pressure before the night was 
over if we were to survive. 

There was only one quick way of 
releasing pressure from inside a 
submarine and that was to surface 
and open the conning-tower hatch. 
It was not recommended, perhaps, 
for a submarine that was being 
attacked to come up and show her- 
self in the middle of a hunt. There 
was a risk of being rammed or of 
coming under fire at point-blank 
range. But in the confusion of 
darkness I believed we might get 
away with it, and we would need 
only a few minutes on the surface 
to clear away the foul air and give 
ourselves a chance. 

“Number One,” I said, “ I’ve 
made up my mind. We'll come up 
at midnight. It will take us the 
best part of an hour to creep up 
softly-catch-monkey from this depth. 
I intend to surface and get rid of 
this pressure.” 

“ Will you want the gun’s crew ?” 
he asked. 

“Have them all ready below,” 
I said, “‘ but I don’t want to engage 
in a gun action. I mean to dive 
again as soon as the air has been 
cleared. We had better get our- 
selves organised for panic stations 
in case we run into trouble.” 

So we began our very slow ascent, 
foot by foot, towards the surface, 
while the crew busily prepared for 
the worst that might occur. There 
were scuttling charges to be im- 
provised, confidential books to be 
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made ready for destruction, and 
men to be detailed to destroy all 
secret equipment. We went about 
it with a light heart, because all of 
us were determined that such pre- 
cautions were really umnecessary. 
That we should get away with it 
was the general feeling of the crew, 
so confident were we all that no 
depth-charge could sink us. Mean- 
while the magazine was opened up 
and an ammunition supply made 
ready, while the gun’s crew mustered 
round the foot of the gun-tower, 
and red-tinted goggles were served 
out to help the men adapt their 
eyes to the outside darkness. 

Two hundred and fifty feet. Up 
in the conning-tower the signalman 
secured a firm lashing on the upper 
hatch. Otherwise it would fly open 
under pressure and possibly fracture. 

“Get the main engines ready,” 
I told the Chief Engineer, although 
I knew that it was asking a lot to 
expect the diesel engines to run 
sweetly as soon as we broke surface. 
After diving to a depth of three hun- 
dred feet or more, and especially 
after such a pounding as we had 
taken, we had to expect some partial 
flooding of the machinery. All the 
same, they could suck in air faster 
than any other machine, and it was 
fresh air we should need. 

Two hundred feet. I had a word 
with the signalman. “ When I open 
up the hatch there will be the devil 
of a pressure and I don’t want to 
be blown clean overboard. I rely 
on you to hold on to my legs, and 
you want another heavy chap to 
hold on to you.” 


* Aye, aye, sir.’ The signalman 
grinned: this sounded a bit of a 
skylark, but he knew as well as I 
did that such accidents could happen. 
He selected a hefty member of the 
gun’s crew as his assistant and we 
slipped on oilskin jackets to cover 
our white sweaters. A couple of 
light machine-guns were put in 
readiness to pass up to the bridge. 

One hundred and fifty feet. The 
boat was climbing faster now and 
needed careful control. The ‘ out- 
side’ E.R.A. opened up the last 
of our air-groups on to the high- 
pressure line. We should need all 
available pressure to bring us up 
quickly when we surfaced. Two 
tubes were brought to the stand-by 
state, with torpedoes set for surface 
running. We might have a chance to 
hit one of the hunting craft. 

One hundred feet. “ Steady-up 
at sixty feet, Number One, and 
report when it seems all clear.” 

I climbed up the conning-tower 
and tried the hatch-clips. Beneath 
me the signalman took up his post 
on the ladder. It was black as 
pitch in the conning-tower and 
very cold. Down below I heard 
the First Lieutenant give orders 
for a careful all-round asdic sweep. 

“Steady at sixty feet, carrying 
out all-round sweep,” came the 
report from below. 

It seemed an agonising wait while 
we listened for the enemy’s pro- 
peller noises. A nice thing it would 
be if they began an attack on us at 
this minute, I thought. 

** All clear on top, sir,” I heard. 
“ Ready to surface.” 
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“ Surface!” I cried, and I could 
feel the hull quiver as the high- 
pressure air was opened up to our 
main tanks. The conning-tower 
tilted as the bow began to lift. I 
eased back one clip from the hatch 
and was glad to feel a strong pair 
of arms grip hold of my knees. 

“* Fifty feet,” came the cry from 
below, and I paid out a few inches 
of the lashing. ‘“‘ Stand-by main 
engines ! ” 

“Forty feet.” We were coming 
up fast now. “ Thirty-five feet.” 

At thirty feet by the gauge I 
released the second clip and the 
hatch jerked upwards to the full 


| extent of the lashing. There were 


still ten feet of water over the bridge, 
but the pressure from below whistled 
through the narrow opening. Very 
gingerly I eased away the lashing 
and a great stream of air beat round 
us, while slowly I counted up to 
ten. Then I let go, the hatch flew 
open and I felt myself borne verti- 
cally upwards in a surge of air, my 
legs still firmly clasped by the 
signalman, with the other man grip- 
ping hold of him. A full ten feet 
above the bridge I was carried on a 
monstrous, warm and evil-smelling 
wind before I could grab hold of 
the periscope standard. For five 
seconds we hung, suspended in 
mid-air, while the darkness all round 
us was enveloped in the fog that 
erupted from below. Then, merci- 
fully, the main engines started up, 
the pressure dropped, and we sub- 
sided to the deck, still locked in a 
threefold embrace. 

As we struggled apart I seized 

A2 


hold of the bridge telegraphs and 
rang down ‘Full speed.’ The 
signalman and gunlayer grabbed 
hold of a Bren-gun as it was passed 
up from below and all three of us 
scanned the dark horizon. The 
nearest enemy vessel was about 
eight hundred yards away from 
us, certainly no more, but our 
sudden appearance must have caught 
her crew by surprise, for nearly a 
minute elapsed before they brought 
a gun to bear. As we turned our 
stern towards her the horizon was 
illuminated by the flash of the first 
salvo. Momentarily we saw three 
other craft, arranged in a semi- 
circle, all of them abaft our beam. 
I was glad to see no ship ahead of 
us, for we were beginning to gather 
speed now, although in our low- 
buoyancy state we had no hope of 
outstripping the hunt. One or two 
shells whistled uncomfortably close 
overhead, but generally the shooting 
was wild and I was glad that we 
presented a poor target. Suddenly 
a searchlight was switched on to 
us and we felt very conspicuous 
in its glare. It seemed to come 
from the beam, and not very far 
away. 

“Down you go!” I said to my 
two companions, and shouted “‘ Dive, 
dive, dive!” down the voice-pipe. 
As the main vents opened with a 
mighty roar, I judged the range of 
the ship astern to be less than five 
hundred yards. Then a wet cloud 
of air escaping from the main vents 
obscured the night, and I dropped 


down the conning-tower, pulling 
the hatch shut over my head. 
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“Twenty feet,” I heard, as I 
secured the clips of the hatch, 
“ Twenty-five feet—thirty feet.” We 
were going down at a biggish angle 
by the bow. 

* Three hundred feet,” I ordered, 
“and hard a-port.” In about sixty 
seconds the depth-charging ought 
to begin. Provided we were not 
hit by the first pattern of charges 
I should feel reasonably happy. 

* Fast diesel engines closing port 
side,” came the warning from the 
asdic-operator. I watched the depth- 
gauge needle swing slowly round— 
one hundred and twenty feet, one 
hundred and thirty feet—‘‘ Pro- 
pellers passing overhead, sir!” 

Then the first of the pattern 
exploded. It was not a hit, but it 
fell very close to the engine-room. 
The boat shuddered and seemed to 
come up all standing. I cannot 
remember hearing the other charges ; 
for I saw, to my dismay, that the 
stern was beginning to drop and 
the bow tilt alarmingly upwards. 
I had to think rather fast. What I 
did was instinctive—anything to 
overcome a tail-slide was my aim. 
I ordered ‘Full speed’ and de- 
liberately drove the boat upwards 
again towards the surface. Up and 
up we raced, like a great monster 
rearing itself up from the sea- 
bottom, and the angle of our climb 
made every man clutch hold of 
the nearest support in order to 
keep a foothold. Then the bows 
broke surface and our whole fore- 
part rose clear of the water. 

I hoped that our enemies had 
been watching ; it should have been 


a spectacle to gladden their hearts. 
For a moment we hung there on 
the surface, then with hydroplanes 
reversed and all tanks flooding, the 
submarine put her head down and 
submerged. But now that we had 
speed up again we were in firm 
eontrol, and within a few minutes 
we steadied once more at three 
hundred and fifty feet. 

A dripping figure, in an overall- 
suit under a Chief Petty Officer’s 
jacket, came forward from the 
engine-room. 

“Cor!” said the Chief E.R.A., 
dusting the water off his clothes. 
“That last one lifted the engine- 
room hatch. I reckon we took in 
a ton of water and I was standing 
slap beneath it.” He looked re- 
proachfully at me as he added, 
“Not much damage aft,’ and 
he went forward in search of a 
dry kit. 

That may have fooled them, I 
thought to myself. Now we had 
to behave like a sunken submarine 
—we could not afford to make any 
movement. I hoped we should 
be able to hold our trim. We 
stopped the motors and brought 
all the machinery to a halt. Nobody 
moved inside the boat. We just 
lay there and listened. Half an 
hour dragged by while overhead 
our foes were prowling around at 
slow speed, 

Presently over the control-room 
telephone came a message from the 
Torpedo Officer who was up forward 
in the torpedo compartment. 

“Could you spare a minute to 
come forward, sir?” he asked me. 
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“Sounds as if there were a wire 
scraping down the port side.” 

A wire! I thought of all the 
possible uses of a wire in this sort 
of hunt. I asked the asdic-operator 
if there were any hunting craft 
overhead. ‘“‘ Can’t tell for sure,” 
he answered, “seems to be very 
quiet up top—maybe they’re stopped 
and listening.” 

A wire—the first thing that I 
thought of was a mine-field. For 
that matter we could have fouled 
a trawler’s net. It might be 
anything. 

Very cautiously, so as not to 
upset the trim, I crept forward, 
exchanging places with one of the 
crew who moved aft. In the fore- 
end it was dark and cold, the white 
paint on the ship’s hull glistened 
with the damp and the deck-boards 
were still slippery from the reload- 
ing of torpedoes. A Petty Officer 
had climbed onto one of the torpedo 
loading-rails and squatted, with his 
ear clamped to the ship’s side. The 
tubes’ crew stood round the Torpedo 
Officer, who was listening a few feet 
farther aft. 

“We first heard it back there 
against the bulkhead,” he whispered, 
“but the T.I. thinks it’s moving 
forward—sounded as if someone 
was swinging a wire against the hull. 
There it is!” 

I listened carefully. There was 
none of the usual noise of running 
machinery and it was unnaturally 
quiet. Then I heard what might 
have been a wire, a very faint tap, 
tap and a slight grating. It was an 
unpleasant sound, 


“Must be a wire broken adrift 
in the casing overhead,” I said. 

“No, it’s moving forward, I’m 
sure of that, sir,” said the T.I. 

“Could they be dragging for us 
with mine-sweeping wire?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Suppose they might slide a 
depth-charge down the wire!” said 
another. ‘‘ Never know what tricks 
Jerry may be up to!” 

I had no desire to stay there much 
longer ; we had to get clear of this. 

“Warn the control-room what 
you are doing, then turn in the fore 
*planes. I’m going aft,” I said, 
and once more I exchanged places 
gingerly to return to the control- 
room. 

Very cautiously we adjusted our 
trim so as to sink another fifty feet. 
Then at dead-slow speed we went 
astern on one motor—a manceuvre 
that was all very well as a peace- 
time evolution, but none too easy 
when we were already a hundred 
feet below the maximum depth to 
which we were tested. Any angle 
now meant loss of control. To 
keep the vessel level we used 
‘human ballast,’ one of the crew 
moving a few feet fore or aft as the 
bubble inside the spirit-level trembled 
to one side or the other of dead- 
centre. Minutes passed and then 
the telephone-operator sang out, 
“Wire moving forward, sir!” An- 
other pause while I prayed that it 
would not foul the hydroplanes. 
“Wire is now abreast the fore 
*planes, sir!” We anxiously waited 
another thirty seconds and then, 
“Wire passing ahead, sir, running 
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clear!” We had been lucky to 
slip out of this so easily. I never 
knew what wire it was that we had 
fouled, but coming so soon after 
our other adventures it had been 
an unnerving experience. 

Slowly time crept by, until at 
five o’clock we knew it would be 
light overhead. We could still hear 
the sounds of ships as they patrolled 
round us, and I was afraid that at 
any moment the series of attacks 
might start again. The battery was 
nearly exhausted, and we no longer 
had mancuvring power to take 
avoiding action. It seemed un- 
canny that we should still be held 
in contact, with all our machinery 
stopped. 

And then at last somebody found 
the reason. High up out of view 
in the congested recess of the 
pump-space, inaudible even to the 
men in the compartment, a small 
electric fan-motor was found to be 
still running. By some freak of 
vibration through the ship’s frames 
this must have set up an oscillation 
in the hull, which had acted as a 
sounding-board. Despite all our 
care we might as well have played 
a brass band, so surely would this 
tremor resound in a sensitive hydro- 
phone. 

From that moment onwards life 
took on new hope. By six o’clock 
the asdic-operator reported, “ Pro- 
peller noises getting fainter.” By 
seven o'clock they were barely 
audible and at last I believed we 
had shaken off the pursuit. We 
still had not moved, and I could 
only suppose that the hunting craft 


were out of sight of land and had 
lost our position. 

Eight o’clock came: there were 
still thirteen hours of daylight before 
we dared to surface. At dead-slow 
speed we might just have one hour’s 
endurance left in the battery, which 
already was far below its safe bottom 
limit. The air was very thin and 
breathing none too easy ; foralthough 
we no longer had a pressure in the 
boat we had done very little to 
freshen the air. The cold was 
gripping in its intensity, for there 
was no electricity to spare for heat- 
ing. Moisture had gathered on 
the idle machinery and was running 
down to the bilges. All the lighting 
was extinguished except for one 
lamp in each compartment. The 
crew were ordered to lie down: 
four men only were needed to stay 
alert—one on the pump, one at the 
switchboard, one on the telephone- 
exchange and one to move forward 
or aft to keep the ship in perfect 
balance. Hydroplanes and steering- 
gear were idle. Besides myself the 
only officer on duty was the Chief 
Engineer. 

For fifteen hours we lay and 
watched the depth-gauge—four hun- 
dred feet and bubble amidships. 


I cannot remember a longer day, 
but at last the clock dragged its 
way round to show one hour before 
dark. Once again we closed up at 
Diving Stations, and as the main 
motors were started up the dim 
glow from the lighting faded al- 
together. Very slowly we crept 
up to periscope depth, pausing at 
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every hundred feet to listen for any 
sign of pursuit. Then, as the peri- 
scope broke surface, I saw the 
blanket of darkness all round the 
horizon. It was ten o’clock and, 
except for a minute and a half that 
night, we had been dived for forty- 
three hours. 

With the last of our remaining 
high-pressure air we blew our 
buoyancy tanks and I dragged my- 
self up the conning-tower ladder. 
As I opened the hatch I was 
astounded to see the lights of the 
shore showing up clearly on our 


starboard hand. 


“Pilot!” I called down the 
voice-pipe ; “where the hell are 
we?” 

But the Navigator and all the 
crew were otherwise engaged—every 
man was being heartily sick. Such 


was the effect of fresh air on men 
who had done without for so long 
that it was five minutes before I 
could get any sense from anyone. 
It took us some time to identify 
the lights, but finally we fixed our- 
selves off the entrance to Oslo 
Fjord. By some mysterious sub- 
surface current we had drifted fifty 
miles from where the hunt began. 

“ Captain, sir ! ” came a stentorian 
cry up the voice-pipe. 

‘Oh, God!’ I thought. ‘ What 
now?’ I could not stand many 
more alarms just yet. I suppose 
that I was a bit light-headed from 
the long spell of concentration. 
Wearily I answered the voice-pipe. 

“ Captain here, what is it ?” 

“Chef wants permission to put 
on the pie, sir!” 

We were back to normal routine. 
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BY ‘MUSAFAR’ 


IT was a very hot day, even by the 
standards of what, since partition, is 
known cumbrously as the Indian 
Sub-Continent: with the blazing 
but sticky heat that follows directly 
after the rainy season; the kind of 
heat that is almost visibly sucking 
back into the atmosphere the nig- 
gardly rain that has done little more 
than wet the arid surface. 

I had chosen to join the midday 
train at a minor station where it was 
possible to avoid the sweating, shout- 
ing confusion of the terminus. After 
half an hour’s wait in the midday 
sun I began to doubt the wisdom of 
my choice. 

When the train did arrive there 
was only time for good-byes and for 
getting my untidy assortment of 
baggage into the four-berth compart- 
ment which, by some miracle of 
organisation, had my name on one 
of the reservation cards. There was 
no time to inspect the accommoda- 
tion. 

The leave that I had just finished 
had been too short to get months of 
preceding heat out of my system. 
Perhaps no leave, except one’s final 
leave from the tropics, is long 
enough. So I was in a bad humour, 
and the prospect of a hot and un- 
comfortable whole day and night in 
the train did nothing to cure it. 


The first and obvious palliative 
was a wash, after arranging the 
windows so as to admit just the right 
amount of air and to keep out as 
much dust and glare as possible. 
Choosing the right amount of air is 
not easy. When the shade tempera- 
ture is about 115° or higher, a strong 
air current dries one more quickly 
than the sweat glands can produce 
natural cooling, and the resulting 
bake-oven heating is more uncom- 
fortable than the stew-pan effect of 
insufficient air. 

The other occupant of the com- 
partment was a young army officer, 
smart, moustached, and slightly sat- 
urnine who, had it not been for his 
aristocratically pale but none the less 
brown skin, might have stepped out 
of a British Officers’ Mess. He 
proved to be a pleasant and interesting 
companion. When everything was 
nicely adjusted to his satisfaction and 
mine, I went with visions of a 
refreshing wash to the wash-place 
that formed an annexe of the com- 


* partment. I did not expect luxury ; 


for I had travelled this line before, 
and even the more up-to-date rolling- 
stock was not luxurious, while the 
antiquated vehicle in which I was 
travelling must have been modern 
only when the line was opened half 
a century before—if then. But what 
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I did find was unusual even for this 
line, for there was practically nothing. 
The annexe had been forcibly stripped 
—as the scarred panelling showed— 
of all its equipment except the water- 
closet. This, with its massive steel 
flush-pipe, had been too firmly 
anchored. And there was, it is true, 
a tap set near the floor from which 
a dilute solution of rust and dysentery 
bacilli dribbled onto the floor when 
it was opened. But there was no 
mirror, no fan, no handy little shelf, 
and no wash-basin. 

We resigned ourselves: nothing 
could be done until we got to the 
next stop, for this was not a European 
train with a corridor. I was denied 
even the small relief of venting my 
feelings ; for my companion was of 
the country and might have been 
hurt had I said what I really thought 
about the railway. The train 
bumped, swayed and rattled at a 
commendable speed through blist- 
ered-looking near-desert where the 
sparse grass, green a week or two 
earlier, was already sere and yellow. 
The almost universal dull beige of 
the country was relieved only by 
occasional low scattered camel-thorn, 
clumps of the grey-green dead-sea 
fruit or wizened, gnarled and stunted 
acacias. The hot dry dust-laden 
wind produced rippling catspaws of 
light where it momentarily bent the 
grasses. Occasionally the flatness 
was relieved by low hills of dark, 
reddish-brown stone that looked as 
if they were the rubbish from some 
vast brick-kiln. Under sunlight so 
intense as to have taken all colour, 
except a brassy glare, out of the sky, 


it was not a lovely scene, and con- 
jured up recollections of other days, 
in other but equally hot and dry 
countries, travelling the hard way by 
camel, when the only thing to look 
forward to each day was the arrival’ 
of darkness and some relief from 
heat and thirst. They were fortunate 
recollections, since they made the 
present journey positively luxurious 
by contrast, but only by contrast. 
Soon the hot dry air had replaced 
the streaming of sweat by a thin crust 
of salty mud as dust was first trapped 
and then baked, and the thought of 
a wash became almost as obsessive 
as thirst. 

At the first stop, a small station 
and almost deserted, we got a railway 
official to listen to our tale. He was 
an elderly, wizened, white-whiskered 
man in faded uniform, whom I 
assumed, wrongly, to be the guard. 
He listened politely and asked why 
we had not reported the affair before 
leaving the terminus. I explained, 
but it was clearly a waste of effort ; 
for these things take time to put over 
and we were about to move on again. 
Experience, in fact, told me that it 
was a waste of effort anyway, but it 
also told me that it was a dangerous 
sign when one finds oneself accepting 
the inevitable without a struggle. 

Some time later we arrived at a 
large and busy station where the train 
would wait for half an hour. We 
found the same official again, so he 
obviously belonged to the train, and 
not to the small station. I appealed 
to his sense of fairness: the railway 
company had accepted my first-class 
fare for accommodation which was 
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demonstrably not completely first- 
class even if one ignored the generally 
dilapidated condition of the com- 
partment. My eloquence would 
have melted a stonier heart than his, 
but strangulation by red tape rather 
than stoniness was the trouble with 
his heart. I reminded him of the 
heat, of which, in his buttoned-up 
uniform, he must have been painfully 
aware: I pointed to my khaki mask 
of mud, which cracked as I spoke. 

* But, sir,” he said, “what can I do 
when the journey has already started ? 
If you had reported this before leav- 
ing, each-and-everything would have 
been put right in a jiffy.” 

“ But is there no other accommo- 
dation ?” 

“T’m sorry, sir, but I have no 
authority; I am only train official. 
These things are all arranged at the 
terminus. Perhaps some other pas- 
sengers will be joining the train 
during the night and they would be 
jolly damned angry, I think.” 

Fighting down an impulse to make 
a scene, which instinct told me 
would not be as effective in our 
present state as it would be, for 
instance, if the soup in a restaurant 
contained a cockroach, I asked him 
to fetch a more senior official. 

We settled down to wait, regaling 
ourselves on kebabs, bought from a 
fly-encrusted pile on a vendor’s 
trolley, and hot sticky-sweet tea. The 
usual crowd that, in the East, seems 
to materialise from nowhere, packed 
the platform. Half an hour before 
a train is due, all but the smallest and 
remotest stations come to life, while 
at the larger stations there is hardly 


a square foot of unoccupied platform 
even before the train’s passengers 
add themselves to the turmoil. 

There is a certain kind of pic- 
turesqueness that depends essentially 
on poverty and a liberal dash of 
squalor. It embraces some old- 
fashioned villages in England; the 
older and poorer parts of Continental 
cities such as Rome, Nice and 
Naples ; and even parts of down- 
town Toronto. The scene on the 
railway platform was of this kind. 
Rather it is of this kind; for its 
general effect never varies much, and 
description of it is impossible without 
what may seem emphasis on its ugly 
side. Just as, in some abstract paint- 
ings, a harmonious whole is achieved 
by the combination of diverse 
elements of which many may be 
intrinsically ugly, so it is here. 
Even the ugliness is relative, and 
much of it probably only exists for 
Westerners with our totally different, 
and but recently acquired ideas of 
hygiene, and our tendency auto- 
matically to equate poverty with 
unhappiness. 

Some of the crowd are porters, 
distinguishable by their scarlet tur- 
bans; some are vendors of tea or 
spiced food or of bogus-looking 
highly coloured drinks; some pre- 
sumably are would-be passengers, 
but what the majority is there for is 
a mystery. The platform is packed 
as the train draws in: it is still 
packed, and with apparently the 
same people, when the train draws 
out. Some are professional beggars ; 
but it is difficult to distinguish the 
professionals from the amateurs, 
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since almost any of the poorer-looking 
men, women or children in the crowd 
will come with outstretched hands 
and whining appeal if you catch 
their attention unwittingly. Patient, 
expressionless women, in faded and 
inelegant saris or kamisas in shades 
of crimson and russet, squat or 
sprawl in whatever shade there is, 
clutching their bundles or children, 
or sometimes, infinitely slowly—for 
what is the point of hurrying ?— 
drift through the crowd. 

The piles of baggage—battered 
Suitcases, tin trunks, nondescript 
bundles, baskets, precious empty 
bottles, tiffin-carriers, wicker cages 
containing live poultry, things of 
every description and none—dis- 
appear as their component parts are 
handed in through windows. Other 
piles of baggage, apparently identical, 
grow from nothing beside those that 
are dwindling, fed by a constant 
stream of things handed out from 
other windows. 

White-clad men saunter or stand 
hand-in-hand with other white-clad 
men. Among them are little groups 
of wild-looking bearded tribesmen 
from the hills, who seem to eye their 
more sophisticated lowland fellow- 
travellers with wariness and sus- 
picion. These tribesmen mostly wear 
rough grey cotton shirts with the 
tails hanging outside baggy pyjama 
trousers that fit tightly round the 
ankles, and untidy turbans of dark 
material. Here and there a Babu, 
with black umbrella and _plastic- 
sheathed pith helmet, paces with 
out-turned toes and corpulent dig- 
nity. Sometimes a first-class pas- 


senger, in well-cut clothes, looks 
like someone from another world— 
which in a way he is—as he stretches 
his legs on the platform. Those lucky 
individuals who have room to do so, 
spit vigorously into any vacant space 
after raucous preparations that even 
the babel of other sounds cannot 
completely drown. For the noise is 
indescribable: all are shouting at 
the tops of their voices, questioning, 
gesticulating, arguing. 

Punctuating the general uproar 
are the cries of the hawkers, vendors 
of poppadum, chapattis, pan, mineral 
waters, pungently savoury-smelling 
curries, and fruit: and as a faint 
and intermittent background noise 
there are the usual railway sounds of 
escaping steam and the distant rattle 
of shunting. 

More subtle than, but just as 
insistent as, the symphony of sound 
are the smells. Pervading all is the 
rich indescribable scent of hot, tightly 
packed humanity, through which 
there wander other scents: garlic, 
ghi, hot steel, curry, overripe fruits, 
and worse. 

Somewhere among all this con- 
fusion are the servants in grubby 
uniforms who are supposed to bring 
meals on trays to the first-class 
passengers—or to any other who is 
prepared to pay what, for other than 
first-class passengers, must be a high 
price. Into this same confusion our 
official had plunged and we did not 
expect to see him again. 

But we did: he came with another 
official shouldering his way through 
the crowd. The new man was in 
spotless white uniform with his title 
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—Train Examiner—in bold brass 
letters worn like campaign medals 
and with a newly whitened sun- 
helmet. His title proclaimed that 
he was the very man we wanted, or 
so it seemed, but it was not to be 
as simple as that. He must have 
been told the object of his visit by 
the man who had fetched him, but 
that did not stop his asking me to 
repeat my complaint. He was a man 
of fewer words than the first one. 
He said that the matter should have 
been reported earlier and that in 
future I must remember that, but he 
would fetch the Guard. He stumped 
off to do so, muttering—probably 
imprecations. 

The Guard, an elderly dignified 
person, arrived very soon afterwards. 
I was now getting into the more 
rarified levels of the railway hierarchy, 
and this rather formidable figure 
would probably have been able to 
quell me had the issue not by now 
become a matter of personal pride 
for me. His manner seemed to show 
that he had had much experience of 
dealing with difficult foreigners and 
their incomprehensible insistence on 
unnecessary refinements such as wash- 
ing. The style of that sentence con- 
veys some hint of his Olympian 
pomposity. 

However, he went, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time, considering 
that they had to maintain their 
dignity and unswerving gait through 
the platform crowd, returned with 
no less a dignitary than the Station- 
master. This was a very resplendent 
and imposing figure with more than 
a hint of brass-hat about him, Each 


of these officials wore what appeared 
to be a polished-leather bandolier with 
a small monogrammed pouch like the 
things that bandsmen wear. Wonder- 
ing what the use of such a thing could 
be, I guessed that it might contain a 
whistle but, more probably, a handy 
little hoard of snuff or betel. 

The Station-master expressed regret 
and said: “ There are very many 
bad men who will stop at nothing. 
You must keep your doors well-and- 
truly locked or they will snatch every 
single thing and leave you utterly 
destituted.” Developing the theme 
already introduced by the others, he 
implied (in fairness I must stress 
that he was not explicit) that if I had 
complained at the time of booking 
my berth, which was two days before, 
the matter could have been attended 
to very easily. All this time my 
companion in distress had listened 
without comment, and with a faintly 
tolerant smile, to all that passed: 
it must have seemed to him, who, 
like the train officials, belonged to 
this country, a rather ridiculous fuss 
about a matter of minor import- 
ance. In view of my insistence, the 
Station-master said that we might 
move into the two-berth compart- 
ment next door. A hasty inspection 
revealed that most of its lavatory 
fixtures were intact, so I agreed and 
started moving my luggage. 

A sudden commotion of intensified 
shouting and a purposeful movement 
in the crowd stopped me in mid-move. 
For there, bearing down on us, was 
a little group of men in blue over- 
alls obviously come to succour us. 
Two were bearing in triumph an 
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aluminium basin, probably torn from 
a stationary train on a siding; one was 
carrying an impressive armoury of 
tools, while the fourth was acting as 
spearhead of the advance. The 
Train Examiner, even if he had been 
muttering threats when he left, had 
been stirred into action, for he 
followed in their wake like a freighter 
following an ice-breaker. 

In the circumstances it seemed 
churlish and ungrateful to continue 
moving my luggage next door: 
indeed, and showing an optimism 
which years of residence in such 
countries should have cured, I moved 
it back into the original compartment. 

The work of replacing a wash- 
basin is not the kind of thing that one 
expects to find done quietly; but 
the clamour of argument, of denun- 
ciation and counter-denunciation re- 
verberating from the small space in 
which the Train Examiner and four 
artisans were all shouting at each 
other, was exceptional even by local 


standards. It seemed that something 
must be wrong, and indeed it was. 
The basin had been brought from a 
coach at least forty years younger than 
the one I was in and was of a different’ 
pattern. No amount of force or 
ingenuity could avail. 

Admitting defeat, and thanking 
the Train Examiner for having at 
least tried to do something, we 
moved back to the next compartment. 

I do not know whether there is a 
moral to this story, unless it be that 
one can never hope to win in such a 
situation in the East. It was not 
until darkness was falling, and we 
were once more on our way, that we 
discovered that none of the lights 
worked in our new home, except one 
dim emergency light at roof level. 

Finally defeated, I settled down 
for the long bookless vigil until 
supper should appear, deriving some 
comfort from the fact that I should 
at least be spared the sight of what I 
was eating. 
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SEVEN MINUTES LATE 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


CHARLES HARDEN looked anxiously 
at his watch as the car roared up 
the hill past Dalston Church. Six 
minutes past the hour by the clock 
on the old square tower, and eight 
by the watch on his wrist. He had 
been asked for ‘9.20 sharp’ and 
had still the best part of seven 
miles to go, mostly uphill. He 
had started early enough, in all 
conscience, and skimped his break- 
fast to do so, but an infernal puncture 
in a front wheel had removed all the 
margin of error which he had, for 
fifty years, allowed himself with any 
invitation to shoot. Although he 
had changed the wheel with a 
feverish haste which left him faint 
and giddy with anxiety and exer- 
tion, Charles had lost at least ten 
irrevocable minutes on that journey 
already. 

The road rose and wound through 
patches of rushy pasture, dotted with 
sheep, and at one corner the heather 
came down to the road. Far ahead 
he could see the flat sombre line of 
the high moor for which he was 
bound. He pressed his nailed shoe 
hard on the accelerator, his mind 
full. of anxious calculations. Seven 
miles at a steady forty-five miles 
an hour was another ten and a half 
minutes and, even if the church 
clock was more accurate than his 


own watch, could he possibly manage 
that pace on such a road? He had 
not been on it for years, but he 
remembered there was bend after 
bend, two curved, hump-backed 
stone bridges which could not be 
taken at any speed, and in the last 
two miles a series of steep hairpin 
bends, climbing and climbing up 
the face of the great fell, before he 
reached the quarry where the guns 
were assembling. 

It was going to be a near thing; 
and it would never do to be late. 
In the old days the General had 
always been such a martinet for 
punctuality! If anyone kept him 
waiting more than a minute at the 
rendezvous he would say, with 
ominous calm, “I don’t think we’ll 
hang about for So-and-So,” and 
lead the way uphill. The errant 
gun had to take the lowest butt in 
the first drive and was subtly in 
disgrace until lunch-time. 

As the car roared on, Charles 
Harden’s mind was revolving many 
other things besides the problems 
of time and speed and distance. It 
was his first day’s grouse-shooting 
for over seven years, and indeed 
almost his first day’s shooting in 
all that time, which seemed to him 
like a century. Seven years before, 
almost to the day, he had had a 
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most stupid and unfortunate accident 
—to him it had ever since seemed 
plain carelessness—on an early 
October foray after partridges, and 
after that he had put away his guns, 
as he thought, for ever. 

His friends had tried to dissuade 
him. “ Absolutely no need to do 
that, o’ boy,” they said. “ It wasn’t 
careless or unpardonable shooting, 
tho’ God knows there’s enough of 
that every year! The dam’ feller 
had no business to be hanging about 
there at all. And you couldn’t 
possibly see him. Most God-awful 
bit of bad luck. J think you’re 
being silly. I shouldn’t hesitate 

” and so on. But there it 
had been: a mild, misty October 
morning, a line of men wheeling 
through the mangolds, a low-flying 
partridge coming across him down- 
hill, and some chap on a motor-cycle, 
who had halted on the road beyond 
the hedge to watch them, had received 
a single pellet in the skull. Charles, 
in the shock of his shame and 
annoyance, had later paced the 
distance from the place where he 
had fired to the edge of the road 
and made it fifteen paces. Perhaps 
he ought not to have shot at any- 
thing except a bird well up in the 
air, though there was little enough 
traffic on that road at any time. 
And hang it, on Salisbury Plain, 
where he had often shot, they drove 
partridges over the butts sited along 
main arterial roads, and nobody had 
ever, as far as he knew, had an 
accident there. 

Yet... he, Charles Harden, after 
fifty-five years of game-shooting, 


had, in a thoughtless moment, 
peppered someone. The incident 
had shaken his nerve so badly that 
he had sworn he would never carry 
a gun again. Even the victim of 
the motor-cycle—a very decent 
fellow, Charles remembered—had 
almost condoled with him and said, 
“I don’t blame you, sir, at all. 
You couldn’t see me.” But Charles 
had stuck to his decision. He had 
resigned from the little syndicate 
of friends with whom he had shot 
for ten years, and had since refused 
all invitations, however pressing and 
persuasive. 

And gradually, after a year or 
two, the invitations had ceased to 
come in. Charles knew now what 
it meant when you dropped out of 
shooting for any reason. People 
forgot you, as they did when you 
dropped out of competitive lawn- 
tennis or polo, or even bridge. For 
another year or so they asked you 
automatically, because you had shot 
with them for donkeys’ years, or 
because they were short of a gun, 
and knew they could count on you 
not to mind if you were asked over- 
night at the eleventh hour. But 
soon they had ceased to ring up, 
and when after four barren winters, 
he had retracted that bleak decision 
in his own mind, they had not 
realised that he was too shy and too 
reticent to let it be known that 
he was once again ‘open to an 
invitation.’ 

So for seven years he had not 
had a game-bird in his larder, 
unless secretly he had bought one 
from the fishmonger. He had long 
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ceased to talk, and almost to think, 
of what had been his darling pre- 
occupation every autumn and winter 
since he had left the Army. In 
his blacker moments he liked to 
think that privately he was branded, 
all round the county, as the chap 
who had fired a dangerous shot and 
hit a motor-cyclist on a road. 

Then suddenly, out of the blue, 
in late September, had come the 
scrawled note from’ the General 
which had altered Charles’s whole 
world. Every phrase of it was 
branded on his mind. ‘ Would you,’ 
it ran, ‘care to come over and 
shoot grouse with me on 4th Oct. ? 
We've still got far too many birds 
and the weather has been so bloody 
we’ve had a job to manage them at 
all this season. If you can, be at 
the Old Quarry on the Clamergill 
road at 9.20 sharp. One gun and 
bring 150 cartridges. [ll lay on 
lunch. The Land-Rovers will take 
us up to the Dyke-End butts as 
I’m getting too old to climb that 
hill now, and I expect you are too!’ 

October grouse! The very thought 
of them was magic, black-red shapes 
looming at him suddenly over the 
ridge, and as wild and strong-winged 
and resolute as they would ever be. 
And he had not been totally forgotten 
after all these years ! 

Charles had accepted, delightedly, 
by telephone, and thanked God he 
had not sold his second gun. For 
the next ten days he had been in 
a quiet delirium of excitement, 
buying cartridges and a licence, 
polishing up his old pigskin cartridge- 
bags, and having new nails put in 


his heavy shoes. He had been as 
excited as a boy, with but one 
prospect in his mind; and now, 
unless he maintained that breakneck 
speed, he was going to be late and 
earn a black mark at the start of 
the day from the General, two years 
older than himself but as brusque 
and formidable as ever. 

The car roared on. He had to 
slow for the hump of the first 
pack-bridge and then, just as the 
car was into its stride once more, 
a lorry full of milk-churns made 
him stop dead and pull into the 
grasses of the roadside while the 
great unwieldy thing ground past 
him with infinite slowness. 

He started again and, a mile 
farther on, rounded a corner to 
find the moorland road blocked 
from side to side by a flock of black- 
faced ewes. Farming capital, they 
were, and it would never do to 
hustle them! The car idled, hot 
and impotent, while the old shepherd 
waved his stick and his dogs circled 
and crouched and barked on the 
road bank until the whole stream 
oozed interminably along the road 
and into a gate two hundred yards 
uphill. 

Fuming, Charles took the other 
hump-backed bridge recklessly, like 
a steeplechase horse, and then came 
the last two miles in third gear, 
while he flung the car round the 
hairpin bends and saw, out of the 
corner of one eye, the great autumnal 
carpet of the countryside opening 
out below him. Another glance at 
his watch and there, oh hell! was 
a lorry full of bales of hay crawling 
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up round the last bend but two. 
He dared not shoot that narrow 
goal, and had to wait for a quarter 
of a mile before he managed to 
slip past the lorry, with his off- 
wheels on the edge of the precipice 
and his heart in his mouth. 

Charles made the quarry at last and 
swung the car into it, alongside two 
others that were already there. As 
he switched off the engine he glanced 
at the watch on his shaking wrist. 
Seven minutes late! There was 
not a soul in sight except an aged 
roadmender, who was sitting on 
the bank of the road eating one of 
the innumerable meals with which 
County Council roadmen seemed, to 
Charles, to while away their time. 
The guns must all have gone on. 
Full of shame, Charles leaped from 
the car, slung the two heavy cartridge- 
bags across his shoulders and seized 
his gun and shooting-stick. “‘ Have 
they gone on?” he asked the old 
man. “I’m seven minutes late!” 
The roadman, with his mouth full, 
looked up surlily, then nodded and 
jerked his knife towards the crest 
of the quarry. His sardonic glance 
seemed to Charles to say, ‘ You 
are late and you'll hear about it 
from the General ! ’ 

They must have all gone ahead 
in the Land-Rovers, and were prob- 
ably half a mile or more away by 
now. He could see the marks of 
tyres on the rough moorland track 
that wound upwards from the side 
of the quarry. But he knew, from 
old experience, what lay before him. 
How often and often had he plodded 
up that ascent towards the first line 


of butts in the old days before Land- 
Rovers had ever been conceived ! 
In grouse-driving you always seemed 
to be going uphill. A steep rise of 
rough grass and heather above the’ 
big burn, a walk for six hundred 
yards along a boggy flat of rushes 
and green moss, which hid in- 
numerable tiny burnlets, and then 
a steady ascent of heather to the 
first butt. All the butts out of sight 
from the track except the top one, 
which he could see as a dark hump 
on the shoulder of the ridge. 

There had been a time when, in 
his boyish eagerness at the start of 
a day, Charles had always stridden 
away from the other guns and 
turned at last panting to watch them 
staggering up that heathery slope to 
the lowest butt, mopping their brows 
and shedding their caps and ties 
to make the walking easier. But 
that was years before, and since he 
had given up shooting, he had had a 
touch of rheumatic fever. Now, as 
he climbed the first steep bank with 
the rough grass clutching at his shoes, 
it was as if a giant hand was squeez- 
ing his heart. Those two great bags 
of cartridges and the gun in its 
cover made a heavy load for a man 
of seventy-three in a hurry. It 
was a misty day on the high moor, 
with a promise of heat to come. 
His breath fogged his spectacles 
still more, but peering ahead he 
could see two dim figures, far away, 
whose heads were just visible along 
the ridge about half-way up the line 
of butts. Then a swirl of mist 
drifted across the hill and hid them 
from.his sight. 
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Charles Harden plodded on, in 
desperate haste, to make up those 
seven minutes. He knew what the 
old General was, and the head- 
keeper—if he had the same keeper 
still—was an ex-sergeant-major who 
always started the drive on a 
carefully synchronised watch. In 
the old days the guns had been 
given twenty minutes, less than 
half the pace of a marching infantry- 
man, to climb the eight hundred 
yards of slope and get into their 
butts. Then, if grouse appeared 
either from the front or the flanks 
and no one was ready to shoot 
them, well, one just got a black 
mark from the Old Man. After 
two ‘ blacks’ like that, the slow or 
the careless or the coffee-housers 
were quite likely never to be asked 
again. Charles glanced up the flank 
of the great hill as he hurried, and 
saw its top swathed in mist, and 
streamers of mist sweeping across 
the dun and purple expanse lower 
down. Just his luck, on his first 
day’s grouse-shooting in seven years, 
to chance on a day that might well 
be ruined by mist on those high 
moors! But the sky was clear 
enough above him, and his natural 
optimism made him think that the 
mist was the forerunner of a hottish 
day. It was hot already, though 
the sun was hidden. His tweed 
shooting-suit, fifteen years old, felt 
like a coat of armour, and he could 
feel his back sweating where the 
cartridge-bags lay heavy. 

He left the cart-track and plodded 
on, tripping over tussocks of heather 
and stumbling over the hidden 


streams and boglets in the lush grass. 
His unaccustomed calf muscles took 
the slope of the hill at last. Head 
down, sweating and panting, he 
Staggered up, stopping at intervals 
to rest, and saw at last, ten yards 
away in the mist, the bottom butt 
with a white number ‘8’ painted 
on a stone at its entrance. It stood 
clean and empty and dry, and the 
litter of cartridge cases from previous 
shoots had been swept out into the 
drain. He could not see the next 
butt at all, for it was hidden from 
him by a steep contour of the hill. 
The mist was thickening, and he 
could just make out the safety post 
above him, midway between the 
butts, which indicated its line. 

Charles Harden stumbled into the 
circle of stones. Then, with the 
speed which had always marked him 
on a shooting-day, he whipped the 
cartridge-bags off his shoulders, slid 
the gun out of its canvas cover and 
laid it on the rim of the butt. As 
he stooped down and with shaking 
fingers opened the bag and trans- 
ferred a handful of cartridges to 
his pocket, he felt faint and giddy 
again, as he had felt when he was 
changing the punctured wheel. He 
loaded his gun and put it down, 
then leaned against the butt, breath- 
ing great gasps of air into his labour- 
ing lungs. He was drenched with 
sweat, but, thank the Lord, he had 
arrived in time before any shooting 
had started ! 

Perhaps he had better warn the 
fellow in the next butt that he 
was there. He raised his gun- 
barrels at arm’s length above his 
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head and shouted “Gun here!” 
as his father had taught him to do, 
sixty years before, whenever he was 
in a place where his neighbour 
might not be able to see him. He 
could hear no answering sound from 
above the steep bank, but the blood 
was singing in his ears. Some 
guardsman, probably, up there, a 
pal of the General’s, beautifully 
dressed, who had arrived in his 
butt cool and immaculate and had 
been waiting for ten minutes already 
for the grouse to come! Charles, 
in his old clothes, had subconsciously 
dreaded the scrutiny of the other 
guns at the meet, coolly appraising 
a stranger, and perhaps whispering 
among themselves, “Harden? That’s 
the chap who shot a feller some years 
ago at Watherby.” He had avoided 
that by coming late, but he was in 
black disgrace until he met the 
General after the drive. 

A minute later, far up the hill 
and muffled strangely by the mist, 
he heard two shots. The drive had 
begun! Some old cock-grouse prob- 
ably, put off the crest while the 
flankers were moving into position, 
or a lot of old birds sneaking away 
round the face at the start of 
the drive. How many times had 
Charles Harden coveted those up- 
hill butts, where you got all sorts 
of early chances, and many of them 
at the old, wild birds that needed 
killing and so often came at you 
very high, or slanting downhill at 
exhilarating angles! He suddenly 
remembered a windy day, ten or 
twelve years before, when he had 
killed two ‘ corkers’ right and left 


coming off the top, and dropped 
them nearly on the head of the local 
Member of Parliament. The M.P. 
had been much impressed, though 
perhaps the birds were not quite as 
high in air as they had doubtless 
seemed to the occupants of the butts 
below. And five minutes later, in 
that same drive, he had shot an 
old black-cock, forging with his 
stately deceptive flight at the head 
of a pack of grouse and looking 
even to Charles nearly out of shot, 
till he crashed far down the hill 
with a grouse falling behind him. 
How the remembrance of those two 
lucky right-and-lefts in the sparkle 
of a late September day, could still 
stir an old man’s thoughts ! 

For ten minutes, in which not 
another shot broke the silence, 
Charles Harden stood keenly alert, 
both hands on his gun, his eyes 
roving up and down the hill in 
front of him. To the left his field 
of vision was cut off by the steep 
shoulder of the hill, but he could 
see about forty yards out in front, 
though the mist kept swirling across 
and it was hard to tell distances. 
If any grouse appeared he would 
have to be devilish quick, and they 
might come sneaking from the low 
ground to his right. Once a dark 
dot coming towards the butt out of 
the mist made him fling up his gun ; 
but it was only a bee rising off the 
heather ten yards away.... Once 
a party of starlings, looking twice 
as large as life in the mist, came 
silently over him and made his heart 
thump wildly as they appeared. He 
put his hand in his jacket pocket 
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and turned all his cartridge cases 
with their heads the same way, so 
that there should be no muddle 
about reloading. 

There was a brightness behind 
the mist, but it kept swirling and 
resettling, and thickened and thinned 
so that everything looked unnatural. 
A little wind rose and blew a wraith 
of it across him and he felt cold 
as the sweat began to dry on him. 
And again his thoughts flew back 
to a day on ‘ The Long Drag’ years 
before, when the mist had come 
down in earnest, some of the beaters 
had lost themselves, and all he had 
seen of the drive had been an old 
grouse—looking as big as a barnyard 
hen—looming three feet from his 
face and vanishing into obscurity 
with a whirr. 

Then something dark and moving 
blurred the mist, and suddenly 
from up the hill pouring past his 
butt at the level of his head 
came a long procession of black 
forms, hurrying, swirling, in com- 
plete silence, as grouse do. He 
flung up his gun and saw a bird 
fall, and as they swerved and huddled 
away at the shot, the second barrel 
dropped three together. Like light- 
ning, Charles reloaded, conscious of 
the black procession still passing 
across him, and got the last two 
birds as they -vanished downhill 
into the mist. Six in four shots, 
and he supposed someone would 
say afterwards he must have 
‘browned’ them. Let them! It 
was not a bad start after seven blank 
years, and he had more than once 
done the same thing with a big 


lot of birds crossing him. So many 
people got completely bewildered 
with a biggish pack like that and 
failed to score at all. 

As he reloaded again, there came 
from up the hill, much higher in 
the air, a single bird, a round black 
imminent dot with tapering wings, 
slanting towards him. He fired 
once again, the bird’s wings folded 
and it sank towards the ground, 
and as Charles opened his gun and 
thrust a hand into his pocket, he 
was conscious of the bird falling 
with a rattle in a whirl of small 
feathers on the burnt heather stems 
within a foot of the butt. 

Seven! And he had fired only 
five cartridges. The devil was in 
him that day, it seemed ; but prob- 
ably the next birds that came would 
look so slow and large and obvious 
in the mist that he would miss 
them with both barrels because 
they seemed too easy. And then 
it suddenly came to him that all 
those birds must have passed down 
the line of guns, and not a shot had 
been fired at them from the butts 
above. They must have been seen ! 
Even if the invisible guardsman 
above had been ‘ coffee-housing’ 
because of the mist, he ought to 
have shot at them. And he thought 
of guns he had known in the past, 
to whom a day’s shooting meant a 
day’s conversation among friends, 
with intervals of shooting and 
luncheon, men who always seemed 
to be caught napping when the early 
birds appeared. The old General 
would have a thing or two to say 
after the drive: “I suppose you 
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blighters were all asleep when that 
big lot came?” Serve the beggars 
right ! 

Charles stooped to his pigskin 
bag to put another handful of cart- 
ridges in his pocket, and again it 
was as if a hand had squeezed his 
thumping heart. A red mist came 
before his eyes, and when he 
straightened up, sparks seemed to 
slide upwards in front of them. 
He felt suddenly faint and the gun 
nearly dropped from his hand. 
Hell! It would never do to be 
taken queer holding a loaded gun. 
With trembling fingers he took out 
the cartridges and leaned the gun 
against the front wall of the butt. 
Then, very slowly, Charles Harden, 
in a welter of pain, sank down till 
he was sitting on the ground. He 
must have overdone it that morning 
with that breakneck drive to be in 
time, and the hurried scramble up 
the hill to his stand. Luminous 
dots swirled slowly across his eyes 
and the cramping pains still tore 
at him, and he thought, ‘ Well, this 
is the end! To come out for one’s 
first day’s grouse-shooting in seven 
years and then be taken poorly in 
the middle of a drive!’ That was 
a ‘black’ all right, which the old 
General would never forgive or 
overlook. It had happened, he 
knew, to more than one elderly 
man on a grouse-moor. One of 
the Lords of Beauly had died that 
way, and old Lord Niddry as well, 
but they were there on the moor 
in their own right, not visitors on 
sufferance like himself, and not 
culprits reprieved, as Charles Harden 


felt he had been reprieved, after 

years of exile. Pain stabbed at his 

chest again and his head drooped. 

Through it all he was puzzled sub- 

consciously by the continued silence ' 
from the butts above. 

He was aware at last of voices 
near him and could just see two 
figures bending over the rim of the 
butt. A voice—which sounded very 
far away—said, “What the hell! 
Hullo, Charles! all right?” and 
all he could mutter through parched 
lips was, “‘ Sorry, General, I was 
seven minutes late. I do apologise.” 
Then another spasm seemed to tear 
him asunder. There was a singing 
in his ears, a great upward surge of 
pain, and his head fell sideways. 


“Poor old Charlie,” said the 
General to someone next day in 
the County Club. “ Apologising, 
if you please, with his last gasp, 
for bein’ seven minutes late (that’s 
what he said to the roadman too) 
and he was really three days early! 
He was asked for the 7th and not 
the 4th, but Georgina always says 
my 4’s and 7’s are so alike anybody 
might make a bog of it. Accepted 
on the telephone and my butler 
took the message and merely said 
Mr Harden would be delighted to 
shoot. Sheer bad luck, too; my 
keeper and I had met yesterday 
morning at the quarry to walk up 
the hill and look at a new experi- 
mental line of butts we're tryin’ 
out on the opposite face of Wanfell. 
He saw two cars there and thought 
we'd all gone on.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said 
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the other man. “ When he reached 
the Dyke-End butts and found no 
one else there, he must have 
realised . . .” 

“Not a bit! Misty morning and 
that bottom butt is the one butt 
on the moor where you can’t see 
your neighbours in the line at all. 
I can quite understand the poor 
old beggar creepin’ in there, full 
of shame and expectin’ a wiggin’ 
from me for being late after the 
drive was over.” 

“ Surely he must have realised no 
one else was shooting.” 

“No, that’s explained too. He 
heard my keeper shoot and didn’t 
realise it was at a dam’ hoodie-crow 
that came over us in the mist... . 
And when we crossed the ridge we 


put up a big pack which must have 
swung round the hill and come 
right over him.” 

“And Charles shot at them?” 
The other man was being rather 
obtuse. 

“Very much so. That was why 
we came back—because we heard 
the shootin’ and couldn’t make it 
out! We picked up seven grouse, 
all dead, in front of his butt. The 
old beggar hadn’t lost any of his 
form, tho’ his wife tells me he 
hadn’t touched a gun for years, 
since that silly accident when he 
put a pellet into someone. Poor 
old Charles, not a bad way to go 
either; but to think that he did 
himself in by being three days too 
early!” 
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FOUR MILES NORTH, NINE WEST 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


Four days west of Liverpool we 
came among icebergs drifting in 
the Labrador Current. Two stood 
off our starboard bow, white in 
grey seas under grey skies. Their 
battlements held us under scrutiny 
till they moved over the horizon on 
their journey to extinction. We went 
downstairs to our room and turned 
up the air-conditioning. ‘ Down- 
stairs’ and ‘room,’ along with 
‘ staff’ and ‘ restaurant,’ were terms 
calculated to deny existence of a 
rude outer world. The wandering 
icebergs had been an intrusion 
between cinema and dinner. 

In the morning low, grey land 
appeared off our starboard bow, but 
before lunch, fog closed down and 
the Gulf of St Lawrence dissolved 
from sight. When the fog cleared 
there were lines of hills far off on 
either side, heavily forested, with 
here and there smoke rising. I was 
explaining to our children that this 
was the mouth of the St Lawrence, 
when a Canadian informed me that 
the land to port was Anticosti Island, 
less than half-way across the estuary. 

By afternoon the passage had 
narrowed and the land had steepened ; 
detail in the forest to starboard 
could be seen from our rail—water- 
falls and inaccessible rock-faces shut 
among trees. I realised then that 


only in the new world can man 
know the adventure of pitting him- 
self against isolation and untouched 
country. 

In the stern of the Empress of Eng- 
land a group of passengers watched 
a waterfall plunge through the forest 
close by. On the still, cold air the 
water was audible above our tur- 
bines. For several miles now we 
had been passing horizontal smoke 
from a logging camp. It rose blue- 
grey ahead of us and lay in motion- 
less strato-form over the forest, 
gradually diminishing in density far 
behind us. 

Along the rail we had been silent. 
After a time a young Englishman 
in a green cap and a Harris tweed 
coat said to me, “Who owns all 
this land?” 

I answered that most of it prob- 
ably belonged to the Crown. 

Without taking his eyes from it 
he said, “You don’t come from 
England ?” 

“No,” I replied, “from Aus- 
tralia.” 

** Are you settling here ?” 

“Only visiting,” I said. “ My 
wife is a Canadian and we are 
coming back to see her family.” 

He looked for a long time into 
the forest, which now was very 
close, 
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“Is Australia like this ?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Not in appearance, nor has it a 
river like this——” 

“TI mean, is it—”’—he groped for 
the correct word—“ is it as empty ? ” 

“It’s just as undeveloped, prob- 
ably more so.” 

He seized on this word. “ ‘ Un- 
developed,’ that’s it!” Then un- 
expectedly he added, “ It’s a waiting- 
place, a challenging sort of place... .” 
He coloured and broke off. “ Well, 
it’s time I changed for dinner.” 

I had no doubt that whoever else 
among these people gave up and 
returned, he would not. 

In the forest green clearings ap- 
peared, each with its cabin, then 
small villages, the buildings clustered 
about white-steepled churches. As 
the villages became more frequent 
the prospect became one of great 
charm, a contrast between dom- 
esticity and surviving primeval forest. 
The rivers descending into the St 
Lawrence bore names in two lan- 
guages: Manikuagan River, Tul- 
nustuk River, River aux Ontardes 
and, at dusk, a town, Riviére-de- 
Loup. 

At midnight the Empress of England 
docked under the walls of Quebec. 
We went to bed while the tall twisted 
city leaned over us in the darkness. 
When daylight came we were beyond 
Trois Riviéres, in flat country on 
water of diminished width. On 
shore, glittering cars overtook us 
and people came out of white frame- 
houses to watch us pass. A hot sun 
was drawing moisture from the river 
and from the green borderlands. 


The watching people looked listless 
in the rising heat. 

Montreal was limp and apathetic. 
People sat outside their homes, pant- 
ing in the heat. In a friend’s car 
we climbed the green flank of Mount 
Royal, and in his home we put the 
children into a cold bath. The 
immigrants going farther west sat 
listlessly about Windsor Station. In 
the evening we rejoined them and 
caught a train for Winnipeg, 1400 
miles away. 

‘27th June—It has long been 
dark and my family is asleep. Soon 
I must ask the coloured porter for 
the steps to climb to my bunk. In 
the meantime I am sitting in the 
men’s dressing-room attempting to 
write these pages. Over the sleeping- 
car rests an atmosphere of quiet 
and secrecy. A few subdued lights 
reveal green, roof-to-floor curtains 
behind which, head-to-toe, the sleep- 
ing passengers are cocooned. The 
intimacies of thirty lives are very 
close, guarded only by these curtains. 
The train thunders; the whistle 
shrieks ; the air-conditioning is dry 
in the nostrils. Beside me are two 
commercial travellers and one old, 
dried-up man, like the dead branch 
of a tree. The commercial travellers 
are pallid, hurried-looking men, both 
chain-smokers, both talking anxiously 
about trade. I gather that ‘yuh 
gotta be smart, yuh gotta prodooce 
somethin’ noo. The old man 
occasionally moves his head to eject 
tobacco-juice into the spittoon. For 
the rest of the time he stares into 
the darkness, meeting the gaze of 
a reflected old man staring back. 
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For him, the commercial travellers 
and I do not exist. The porter has 
come in. His face is a startling 
contrast with his white coat, his 
cap is after the style of a French 
army officer’s, his eyes express sleepy 
resignation. 

*** Yo’ bed is ready, suh.”’ 

In my high cocoon I rode restlessly 
through the night. Hurtling half- 
asleep over imagined prairies, by 
imagined streams had elements of 
high adventure, but in the early 
hours of the morning the air-con- 
ditioning failed and the prairies 
changed to a desert. I turned my 
air indicator to CooL, but it poured 
out a sirocco. I rang for the porter, 
but sleep had evidently overcome 
his slight resistance. I threw off 
all but a sheet and thrust my head 
outside. The dimly-lighted corridor 
with its numbered curtains was 
deserted. The temperature mounted. 
Throwing off my pyjama coat, I 
rang again for the porter. A door 
opened somewhere, admitting a rush 
of wheels. Another French officer, 
designated CONDUCTOR, strode 
through the corridor. Looking down 
on his flat cap I asked if the air- 
conditioning could be adjusted, as 
my family were probably expiring. 
Not pausing in his stride he said, 
“It’s broken down.” 

I waited for others to speak, but 
not a head appeared. No people 
on earth, I recalled, had greater 
resistance to artificial heat than 
Canadians. There was presently a 
metallic hammering from the end 
of the corridor after which a cool 
breeze entered my cocoon. I put 


on my pyjama coat, drew up the 
blankets and rode again through 
imagined prairies. 

In the morning I swayed before 
the shaving-mirror in the men’s 
dressing-room. The commercial trav- 
ellers had vanished to some fevered 
city, but the backwoodsman sat 
behind me in the same position as 
before. I surmised that he had 
stared all night into the darkness 
as now he stared into dun-coloured 
brush country that streamed in rapid 
undulations past the window. Grey 
stubble had been added to his chin 
and one cheek was fat still with 
quid. He needed neither food nor 
sleep nor human companionship ; 
he was part of the passing scene. 
I had no doubt he would leave 
the train at some remote spot and 
walk without a backward glance 
into tangled underbrush. 

Above the dining-car rose a high, 
glass dome in which passengers 
could sit and, with a slightly dis- 
dainful air, watch the country unroll 
rapidly on either side and see a 
mile of train bent about valleys, its 
diesels shricking at the lonely hills. 
Sitting there, the immigrants looked 
on these long, unsettled miles with 
eyes sometimes perplexed, sometimes 
anxious. 

Towards evening the children 
descended from the dome excitedly. 
“We've come to the sea! We're 
running along the edge of it.” 

I climbed with them to their 
glass eyrie. We were beside Lake 
Superior, which lay tranquil in the 
dusk, its forested capes sharp against 
the sky. Logging camps were here 
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and there beside the water, pyramids 
of logs heaped like matches. When 
darkness fell we still raced beside 
the lake. I fell asleep riding down 
imagined waterways, a midnight 
voyager rocking with the stream. 

In the morning when I went to 
shave we were in the prairies, and 
the backwoodsman had gone from 
his accustomed place. The lake had 
been a mirage; the whole world 
was prairie, flat, grey, unchanging. 
Occasionally the flotsam of a small 
town washed against the line: frame- 
houses, dusty streets, tall grain 
elevators, glittering advertisements. 
Suddenly, when such a _ happen- 
ing seemed impossible, the prairies 
hesitated, gave birth to a city, and 
passed on. This was Winnipeg. 

When the first days of reunion 
were over, I became aware of our 
new world, a world of straight 
streets running north and south, 
straight avenues running east and 
west; of white, straight-fronted 
houses, their lawns undivided by 
fences, each a part of one communal 
lawn; of ample sidewalks empty of 
pedestrians ; of the gently undulatory 
motion of cars as long and colourful 
as serpents; of the ‘corner drug’ 
in which a man clothed like an 
operating-theatre surgeon sold ice- 
cream and pulp magazines; of the 
super-matket where one could buy 
cellophane-packaged meat, or the 
latest Elvis Presley record. All this 
seemed strangely impermanent, ev- 
anescent. The city was transparent. 
Beyond it the prairies were visible, 
stretching empty like the sea. 

‘6th July.—Already the children 
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can cite the longest car advertised 
on television, the brand of homo- 
genised milk that will stave off my 
inevitable coronary, the type of corn- 
flakes Mom must buy to get an 
atomic device free in every packet, 
the way a teenager and a sub- 
teenager should dress. 

‘I went into the city today to 
buy a book, but after a long walk 
I failed to find a book-shop. Two 
large chain-stores have book depart- 
ments, but beyond these I could 
find nothing. I decided then to 
walk part of the way home. More 
often than not the sidewalks are 
empty, a fact which led me into an 
amusing misunderstanding. A small 
boy playing in his section of the 
communal lawn eyed my brief-case. 
“You coming to our place, mister ? ” 

* “No,” I answered, curiously. 

‘A few doors farther on a crew- 
cut urchin said, “‘ What’s yuh sellin’, 
mister?” ” 


Early in August we borrowed a 
‘little car’—quite the biggest car 
I had ever driven—and filled the 
boot with equipment to last a month. 
Our purpose was to sail westward 
across the prairies to Alberta, to 
the farmlands Nell had known as a 
girl. Early one morning we ac- 
celerated out of the suburbs into 
flat, treeless country, grey-green ex- 
cept where barley was ripening. Sky 
and earth were limitless. The Trans- 
Canada Highway was a bitumenised 
parallel of latitude, the Atlantic at 
one extremity, the Pacific at the 
other. Muddy meridians of longitude 
occasionally crossed it on their way 
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from Mexico to Baffin Land. On 
either side of the road a deep ditch 
was gouged. The earth from these 
ditches had been used to raise the 
road above the level of the surround- 
ing country. Thus its surface was 
exposed to wind and was blown 
clear of snow for a greater part of 
the winter. Every thirty miles a 
TV mast strode alone over the 
grass, one in a chain linking the 
Dominion from east to west. Even 
as we cruised over the sparsely- 
peopled plains, the shades and ac- 
cents of Hollywood sped over our 
heads, silent, invisible. 

For much of the morning the 
bitumen led only to a vanishing- 
point on the horizon, but sometimes 
we passed a homestead sheltering 
among trees, and occasionally a 
motel. The motels flamed out of 
the prairies, shouting invitations to 
stay awhile, to drink coffee under 
fluorescent lights, to drink Coca- 
Cola, to watch TV in your own 
bedroom, to plug in your electric 
shaver. In an instant they passed 
away and I persuaded myself that 
the eruption of neon signs and 
bright paint had been induced by 
hypnotism of the road, the long 
road, the black road. But then 
another eruption more garish than 
the last would jar me to wakefulness. 

Soon after midday we halted for 
lunch beside a shallow slough. As 
the sound of our engine ceased, 
the vast silence of the prairies 
descended over us, leaving only a 
faint whistling of the wind in the 
stunted trees about the water. 

We crossed the Assiniboine River 

B 


at Brandon, passed through Oak 
Lake and Elkhorn, passed out of 
Manitoba into Saskatchewan, if pos- 
sible a province even flatter. Gleam- 
ing cars overtook us and flew into: 
the distance, impatient to gain the 
reassurance of towns. Over each 
small town presided a group of grain 
elevators, a hundred feet high, gath- 
ered like humourless elders in con- 
ference. The subject they discussed 
was undoubtedly serious; for the 
elevators were crammed with grain 
and no one knew where it was to 
be sold. Miles across the prairies 
we saw them, dull maroon in colour, 
each marked with the name of its 
town, all grouped close together, 
whispering knowingly of profit and 
loss. At their feet the farmers dis- 
cussed the same topics in dusty 
streets, thumbs in braces, hats over 
eyes. 

While the family slept I increased 
our speed to seventy. The grey- 
green country streamed past our 
windows ; elevator conferences came 
and passed; faded white towns 
demanded that I slacken to twenty- 
five while passing wooden shops 
and wooden steeples and tall rank 
grass between. 

Three hundred and thirty miles 
from Winnipeg, we came upon a 
white elevator which declared the 
town at its feet to be Indian Head. 
Nearby we hired a small cabin, 
and there Nell prepared hot-dogs, 
potatoes and sweet corn, while I 
made beds in the car for Jan and 
Sue, and one on the floor beside us 
for Doreen. 

When the family were asleep I 
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walked through darkness into the 
main street, the only street. Sat- 
urday-night shoppers were busy and 
the street was full of cars, very new 
cars, muddied by the dirt roads of 
the prairies. Much was strange to 
me, but much more was familiar. 
In this remote western street the 
passing life of farmers was much 
as it had been in the Australian 
towns of my youth. In the cars, 
the farmers’ wives’ visited each other 
—ten minutes in the Benson’s car, 
ten minutes in the Petersen’s, ten 
minutes to discuss poor Kit Kearney’s 
misfortunes. They were warm-look- 
ing, conservative women, makers of 
good jam, comforters of husbands 
and children. Their men stood about 
the cracked and tilted sidewalks 
talking slowly of crops and rain and 
prices. They wore large, pale-grey 
hats with narrow bands and dis- 
played braces over tartan shirts. 
Their boots had been long uncleaned ; 
for neither in town, nor on the farms, 
was it possible to avoid mud. About 
these men was the same shrewd 
scrutiny I had known in Australia. 
** Hah, George,” their eyes declared, 
“T know your wife listened on the 
party-line when we ’phoned Regina 
to order our new car. You reckon 
you know how much we paid down, 
George; but you’re wrong. Now 
me; I know just what you got 
_ when you sold that tractor of yours. 
You sure put one over that guy! 
Still, it’s good fun to meet like this 
on a Saturday night, George. When 
wé~ get home we'll compare notes 
with our wives, won’t we, George ? ” 

To this older generation belonged 


the muddy street, the black sur- 
rounding night, the wind off the 
prairies. But the younger generation 
were drawn to the glaring shops, 
which reflected strangely in surround- 
ing mud puddles. A juke-box sobbed 
and blared; an aroma of chips and 
popcorn drifted into the darkness ; 
neon signs gyrated feverishly; crew- 
cut youths in tight jeans, and girls, 
all breasts and pony-tails, fidgeted 
rhythmically in drug-stores. Serving 
girls, all in white, with white glen- 
garry bonnets, hustled about clinical- 
looking shop interiors. But two 
paces away the wind rustled in dry 
grass. 

In winter the puddles and the 
cracked walks would be concealed 
by the soft contours of snow; the 
lights would fall on curved white 
surfaces. Summer is a time of 
haste, a time to plough and a time 
to sow and a time, only three months 
later, to reap. Then winter returns ; 
life slows ; a thousand harsh streets 
become mute under snow. All 
offensive corners are rounded; all 
is pure to the eye. In Australia, 
where men also farmed in lonely 
places, there was no such seasonal 
Kindness. The raw busy towns 
revealed their nakedness throughout 
the year. To the stranger they could 
be repelling; to those who knew 
them they made their own appeal, 
just as Indian Head appealed to 
these lounging, slow-moving men 
and their motherly wives. But I 
wondered if in the clinical drug- 
stores there was not rebellion afoot. 

Our destination was yet four hun- 
dred miles away. Resolving to 
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reach it in one day, we set course 
early on an empty sea under an 
empty sky, sailing always into the 
west. Regina and Saskatoon came 
and passed, heralded by the oddly 
isolated screens of drive-in theatres, 
standing blank and forsaken outside 
the city limits, then by such out- 
crops of traffic signs that it was 
impossible to read more than half 
of them. One among all the rest 
caught my attention, ‘Prepare to 
meet your God! Welcome to the 
Church with the White Steeple.’ 

As we approached the border of 
Alberta the ‘ black top’ ended and 
cars concealed themselves behind 
screens of dust like fleeing cuttle- 
fish. The country had become un- 
dulating with patches of timber, 
known hereabouts as bluffs. The 
over-all impression was of a vast 
golf-links on which, here and there, 
crops had grown. 

During thirteen years of married 
life, I had almost ceased to think 
of Nell as having known places I 
had never seen; as being familiar 
with people in isolated parts of a far 
country. It came as a mild surprise to 
hear her telephone to an uncle from 
a small town outside Lloydminster 
and say, as if still an inhabitant of 
those parts, “‘ We expect to be in 
Lloyd by six, so if we go by the 
river hill we should reach the farm 
by seven.” 

Uncle Ed’s farm was an isolated 
holding four miles north then nine 
miles west from the highway. But 
perhaps I should pause to explain 
the movements of a family which 
has roots in two Dominions. My 


father-in-law was a second gen- 
eration Canadian, but at the turn 
of the century he went with six 
brothers and one sister to the gold- 
fields of Western Australia. Eight’ 
years later five of the brothers 
returned to Canada, and three pio- 
neered farms east of Edmonton. 
My father-in-law, who had married 
in Melbourne, took his city bride 
to an isolated cabin which was to 
be their first home. Thirty years 
later the Empire Air Training Scheme 
took me to Edmonton, to which 
city my father-in-law had retired. 
On my way back from England to 
Australia I called again at Edmonton 
and took a bride with me to Mel- 
bourne. 

We turned north at length on to 
a black, dirt road which ran a 
relentlessly straight line between 
fields of wheat and barley. The 
country rolled like an arrested ocean. 
Only wheel-tracks in the mud sug- 
gested that somewhere there were 
men. 

I found it a relief when we dipped 
to a narrow river and turned aside 
briefly from three hundred and sixty 
degrees. As we bumped over the 
bridge Nell said to the children, 
“One Christmas Day a long time 
ago we were lost along this river. 
We had set out from our farm to 
travel thirteen miles to the farm 
we are going to now. My father 
was drivi: g two horses in a sleigh 
and I can just remember that he 
was worried about the weather. The 
snow was very deep, especially in 
the valleys, and the temperature 
was about twenty below zero. I 











had a big heated stone put among 
my blankets to keep me warm. 
Instead of following the road all 
the way, we cut across country, 
planning to travel part of the way 
on the river. But after we had 
gone for some time between the 
river-banks, we couldn’t recognise 
the place at which we should branch 
off. Soon the banks became too 
high to let us out and we had to 
turn back. It was getting late and 
very cold, even through our mitts 
and rugs. We had expected to 
arrive for Christmas dinner, but 
late in the afternoon we still hadn’t 
found our way off the river.” 

“Did you have food with you ?” 

“None at all. You see, in winter 
it would have frozen solid. But 
at last we found a place to scramble 
up the bank and into the fields. 
Just after dark we saw Uncle Ed’s 
light shining on the snow.” 

We now had the same house in 
sight, a roof-top shut among trees, 
the whole homestead dominated by 
a red gambrel-roofed barn, much 
larger than the house itself. But 
all was now green and gold with 
not a hint of groaning winter. Thus 
we came to the prairie farm which 
Nell had loved as a child, when 
it had stood bare and unprotected 
by trees, 

I walked next day to the highest 
point in the surrounding country. 
Although I had known isolation, I 
found the emptiness of the prairies 
overwhelming. On our hills in 
western Victoria there were scattered 
red-gums and, in the valleys, small 
creeks. Always we could see at a 
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distance the movement of sheep and 
always we had the company of dog 
and horse. The trees were full of 
character, twisted and of many hues, 
watchful old men of an aboriginal 
past. Here there was no one; 
nothing ; no animals, no large trees, 
only this arrested ocean of green 
and gold with here and there a 
sparse bluff of native poplar and 
native willow. To the inexperienced 
eye one hill was like the next, a 
country in which one could easily 
become lost, a slumbering country 
which spends half its year quilted 
with snow. 

The pioneers came to eastern 
Alberta only fifty years ago, and 
on their 640-acre grants they built 
cabins of poplar logs which they 
roofed with sods. Under the sods 
they laid straw in their fight for 
warmth. There were more ‘ home- 
steaders’ then than now, for mechan- 
isation has brought a desire for 
larger holdings; in fact, from my 
hill, it was possible to count three 
or four derelict homesteads, silent 
in the sun. 

‘No country in the world,’ ‘ Punch’ 
once declared, ‘has squarer miles 
than Canada.’ For my part I had 
long been accustomed to meander- 
ing, indeterminate roads on which 
bushmen’s directions were skilfully- 
woven tales: “ Now foller this road 
down ter Ginty McMahon’s house 
paddock an’ then turn left till yer 
see that shoke that got struck by 
lightnin’. Just there there’s a turn 
orf t’ the right—y’ll see the bones 
uv a bullock up on the hill a bit. 
Well, y’ don’t take that track becawse 
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it only goes to Ginty’s woolshed, 
y’ just keep goin’ till y’ see a wind- 
mill,” and so on. But here one was 
directed differently: ‘“ Well, sir, 
Jim Allison lives three mile north, 
two mile east and bout a mile an’ a 
haff south. But yuh sure godda 
watch the stretch o’ gumbo bout 
two mile north o’ here.” Sure 
enough, if you survive the gumbo, 
and reach Jim, instead of finding 
him as unresponsive as a map co- 
ordinate you are taken inside to a 
meal of turkey and cranberry sauce. 

In the empty miles our prairie 
farmhouse was a place of human 
warmth. An aged, wooden house 
of no particular design, it was shut 
close by trees. Outside, turkeys 
and hens scratched about the wood- 
heap; draught-horses leaned over 
the barnyard fence; shed fronts 
were festooned with disused mower 
blades, lengths of chain, scraps of 
harness. Inside one shed stood a 
forgotten buggy with delicately- 
wrought wheels and handsome silver 
adornments, all now cobwebbed and 
powdered with dust. Somnolent 
nearby lay a prairie-wagon and a 
sleigh and an aged reaper and 
binder. 

Beds for our family of five were 
in the attic, in a room over which 
the roof was pulled like a farmer’s 
hat. At night we sometimes heard 
rain pattering on shingles a few feet 
over our heads, or wind assaulting 
the trees in its attempt to reach 
the house. Each morning when we 
woke an aroma of frying eggs rose 
from below. We washed in the 
handbasin, for there was no bath- 
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room, and descended stairs as steep 
as steps in a barn. Warmth rose 
from the black, bulging stove; the 
table stood firm under a vast weight 
of food ; the kitchen pump dripped 
with water after recent |juse. Grace 
was said, and we sat to the same 
daily breakfast: fruit juice and por- 
ridge, then eggs on toast—for the 
elder children three eggs. And each 
day the children then asked if they 
could go into the garden, to the 
raspberry patch specially allocated 
to them. 

‘7th August.—Today we visited a 
pioneering family who are big land- 
owners hereabouts. The grandfather, 
now retired, was a London book- 
keeper, his wife a domestic servant. 
One can see the remnant of their 
class in London today—bowler- 
hatted Mr Pollys scurrying daily 
from semi-detached houses to their 
ancient offices. During the depressed 
years after the Boer War many of 
these men came to the newly-opened 
prairies of Canada where the farming 
rights over a hundred and sixty 
acres could be bought for ten dollars. 
This was jocularly referred to as a 
ten-dollar bet that the purchaser 
would not last the three years before 
he could claim the property as his 
own. During that period he had 
to clear five acres of land a year. 
Of course, many of these settlers 
scurried back—and small wonder. 
But a certain number held out. 
One may see them round these 
prairie towns now—wizened little 
men, their once-soft skins a pattern 
of white wrinkles on brown leather; 
grotesquely burnt-out little men in 
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hats too large for them, wearing 
braces over plaid shirts. If they 
remove their hats indoors, one sus- 
pects that their hair has not been 
combed for months. Behind these 
dried-up chips one may still detect 
the desperately respectable little Lon- 
doner with his umbrella and bowler 
and his 1900-10 lack of opportunity. 
Those who stayed on in Canada 
deserve a plaque on their now 
prosperous homes commemorating 
their courage. Their sons still show 
some of the parents’ characteristics. 
They have about them a greater 
freedom, though there is still a trace 
in their manner of the old uncer- 
tainty. But the grandsons are a 
new race. Their skin is clear and 
does not burn; the class conscious- 
ness of their grandparents is unknown 
to them ; they carry themselves like 
assured men. And yet—I wonder 
if the fierce struggle for material 
security has not robbed them of 
much that those who stayed in Eng- 
land now possess.” 

After a week on the farm it was 
decided that we should visit the 
‘folk up north.’ I was to drive 
the car and take the children; Nell 
was to travel ahead with her aunt 
and uncle. Since it was raining 
steadily and the roads were strung 
with veritable «lakes, I resolved to 
keep as closely as possible to the 
tyre-marks of the leading car. We 
stopped early on our journey to 
call at J.’s farm. His single-storey 
house stood bare on the plains, a 
house with a sagging, railed verandah 
at the front and no fence to protect 
it from cow or fowl. Much of it 


had been built of packing-case boards 
and none of it had been painted. 
Rusting machinery reached almost 
to the front step, where a single 
geranium that had survived winter 
was now an accusing speck of colour. 

Mr J. was a powerful man with a 
week of black bristle on his face and 
a torn tartan shirt on his back. He 
had been twenty-five years on the 
place and didn’t know whether he 
was any farther ahead than when 
he had started. His daughter was 
a pretty, solidly-built girl, bare- 
footed and in faded jeans. She 
regarded us with interested, almost 
provocative eyes. From the evidence 
of her torn shirt-front I took her 
to be fifteen or sixteen, but learned 
that she was a mere thirteen. For 
five years she had been able to drive 
a horse team. As we stood there, 
her mother passed across our horizon 
like a grey cumulus cloud, but by 
the time I had glanced up she had 
evaporated away. 

All the way north it rained. The 
road stretched on to drear horizons, 
through drear fields, never turning, 
seldom climbing, seldom passing a 
settlement. Although the car ahead 
splashed on at fifty, I found it an 
ordeal to keep up; for the surface 
was nothing more than mud and 
the car bullied me with threats of 
skidding into water-filled ditches. 
Occasionally we came to a ‘cor- 
rection line.’ The road which had 
erred and strayed from its way during 
the past fifty miles was made to 
turn at right-angles until it had 
regained its proper meridian. After 
this it was permitted to head north 
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again to vanish in rain before our 
straining eyes. 

We had followed this meridian 
for nearly two hours when we came 
to the parallel of latitude we were 
seeking. Nothing, unless deeper 
mud, differentiated this parallel from 
any of the others we had crossed, 
but the car ahead turned onto it 
confidently, throwing up a tremen- 
dous bow-wave of muddy water. 
At a co-ordinate five miles east of 
our turning-point a white stone 
house set about with lawns and farm 
buildings rose out of the rain. Wait- 
ing inside were twenty-one relatives, 
a number of recumbent roast fowls, 
and mountain ranges of vegetables 
from the garden: peas, potatoes and 
sweet corn. 

The Canadian habit of eating 
heavily and richly perhaps springs 
from the winter need to keep the 
body warm and amply nourished, 
but the stranger is remarkable if he 
is not overcome by the masses of 
food and the frequency of meals. 
For dinner our number demanded 
two sittings. By the time the 
washing-up of the second sitting had 
been completed, afternoon tea was 
prepared. Then, as various people 
were to depart before dark, supper 
was served early. 

After dark we were to drive to a 
cousin’s home in a small town seven 
miles away. The route followed the 
same watery parallel we had covered 
on the last stage of our journey. 
I started along it with trepidation. 
The windscreen wipers could barely 
keep up with streaming rain and 
flying mud; the road appeared 


nothing more than a canal, black 
and stippled with rain; the night 
had neither stars, nor homestead 
lights. Behind us drove the cousins 
to whose home we were travelling’ 
Although they were a safeguard, I 
also felt them an embarrassment. 
The driving of the Australian cousin 
—the man with the odd accent, the 
man with whom Nell had contracted 
one of those uncertain war-time 
marriages—the driving of this man 
was under scrutiny. The Australian 
cousin was not handling the situation 
at all well. The car slid sideways 
and desired to describe circles; the 
ditches yawned unnervingly on either 
side of the road. The Australian 
cousin had a commentary to con- 
tend with: “ These roads are much 
better than they were years ago! 
When I used to drive this way alone 
they were never so solid under- 
neath |” 

“Yes,” as I battled with the 
wheel, “you can’t come to much 
harm now. All you do is keep in 
the ruts—— ” 

“Ruts! Good heavens, I can 
only see water!” 

I said no more, for the car had 
swung towards a ditch. It slid back 
and headed east again. A few 
minutes later there was a bumping 
under us and the headlights shone 
on the wet corner-post of a field. 

“Ah,” said Nell omnisciently, 
“we have crossed the highway!” 

This was the meridian of the morn- 
ing’s northbound journey. Ahead, 
a single street-lamp glimmered in 
rain. 

“We're nearly there, You had 
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better let the other car lead us to 
the house.” 

I gave a stop sign in the correct 
city manner and wound down the 
window with the intention of shout- 
ing our decision. The Canadians 
aquaplaned by without slackening. 
Their bow-wave hit me in the face 
and chest and trickled through my 
hair. 

‘12th August.—This morning the 
roads dried rapidly in sunshine, 
allowing us to reach isolated farms 
Nell had known years ago. One 
farmer we visited was an English- 
man who had come to the prairies 
as a pioneer. Beside his stone house 
stood another derelict house built 
partly of logs, its windows empty, 
its verandah sagging. This he had 
built on his arrival from Sussex 
fifty years ago. On all sides lay 
fields of grain, rippling in a slight 
wind, but there was no other vis- 
ible movement and no sound what- 
ever. The Englishman proved most 
gracious. Since the death of his 
wife he has lived on the farm alone, 
but last year he revisited England. 
He was eager to discuss cricket with 
me and to speculate on the outcome 
of the next Tests. 

‘ At a two-thousand-acre property 
farther south, a youthful farmer was 
concreting, a trench-type silo. I 
fell into conversation with him and 
found that he drives to Edmonton 
and back in a day, three hundred 
and forty miles. This he does each 
week to attend rehearsals of the 
city symphony orchestra in which 
he is a: flautist. As we saw him 
today he was dressed in high laced 


boots, peaked hunter’s cap and worn 
plaid shirt and was labouring with 
a slight and saturnine Indian as a 
helper. His wife was picking rasp- 
berries when we arrived, collecting 
them in a pail on the front of her 
baby’s perambulator. She is a York- 
shire girl, now deeply under the 
spell of the prairies. 

‘ These two farms had the luxury 
of indoor plumbing. Until I noticed 
this, I had understood a septic-tank 
system to be unusable on the prairies 
owing to winter freezing. On most 
farms, a long and bitter journey is 
necessary before one reaches an 
edifice which, as often as not, is 
weighted against prairie gales with 
a boulder. In these remote estab- 
lishments, the trade catalogue of 
Canada’s leading mail-order store 
is invariably provided and one can 
read of the latest propane stoves, 
the freezomatic refrigerators, the 
superphonic television, the ultra- 
deep freeze. Extraordinarily enough, 
one passes all these glistening giants 
on the return journey through the 
house—after a prior pause at the 
garage to admire the latest three- 
tone car, effulgent with every type 
of chrome accessory. But waste- 
water from the otherwise fully-auto- 
matic kitchen must be taken by 
bucket into the garden, and the bath- 
water trickles away mysteriously. I 
can only conclude, having seen the 
flautist’s farm and the Englishman’s, 
that no one has yet promoted the 
septic tank. 

‘In common with the Australian 
bush-dweller, most of the prairie 
farmers are on party telephone lines, 
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sometimes as many as twelve or 
fifteen people sharing a line, each 
with a coded ring. As the ring- 
ing is heard in each farmhouse, 
the resultant eavesdropping leads to 
all manner of subterfuges. People 
speak in riddles, or are deliberately 
misleading, or burst out with dis- 
concerting and carefully calculated 
abuse, “Al right, Polly Jennings, 
I know you’re trying to find out my 
business!” But Polly, no doubt, 
is as immune from such attacks as 
her Australian sister.’ 

On a moonlit night we left the 
‘folks up north’ for the Trans- 
Canada Highway and Edmonton. 
Jan and Sue were asleep on a mat- 
tress in the back of the car, Doreen 
in Nell’s arms; the night was 
balmy and cloudless. Occasionally 
we passed a lamp-lit house holding 
back the tides of darkness, but, for 
most of the way the darkened 
prairies rose and fell in uninterrupted 
solitude. To this particular area, 
in fact, along this very road, my 
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mother-in-law had come forty-five 
years before, riding in a wagon 
drawn by oxen to a single-roomed 
cabin ‘chinked’ with mud. And 
there on those first days of adjust- 
ment to her surroundings, she must 
often have thought of the comfort- 
able Melbourne home and parents 
she was never again to see. 

We emerged from the black, dirt 
roads on to the highway and drove 
fast into the west. A hundred and 
thirty miles of darkened prairie lay 
behind us when, at midnight, the 
western horizon blazed with light. 
Neon signs groped out into our 
darkness from Edmonton; oil re- 
fineries engulfed land we had known 
in 1944 as prairie. This was the 
farthest point west on our journey. 
Within a week the children would 
have settled in a Winnipeg school 5 
soon after I would continue alone 
to Vancouver and Melbourne to 
wait five months for our reunion. 
Where Nell and I had met in 1941, 
the family journey was now to end. 
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BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


SOME people would call it extra- 
sensory perception, but not the 
patroncito. He had never heard of 
such a thing, and to him it was 
simple enough; like the time old 
Sailor, the sheepdog, Knowing he 
was about to die, had set off alone 
into the camp, to be found a day 
later in Number Two beneath the 
ancient alamo-tree that stood close 
by the lamb-marking yards. 

Sailor had spent the happiest 
days of his life in lamb-marking 
yards, herding recalcitrant ewes and 
Keeping a shaggy eye on panic- 
stricken lambs. He had always 
loved doing this. It was natural 
that he should want to return there 
to die. Number Two’s yard was 
the nearest to the estancia settle- 
ment; as the peons said in their 
philosophical way, “El pobre sabia 
que se le vino el dia.” His time was 
up, and the poor fellow knew it. 
There was nothing strange or un- 
common about this. All sorts of 
animals had a deep warning sense, 
so why should not some human 
beings have it too? In any case, 
the patroncito did not think it a 
matter over which to lose any 
sleep. At the time of its occur- 
rence, it had seemed a little odd. 
Later, taking everything into con- 
sideration, he had satisfied himself 


that, as for old Sailor, it was quite 
natural. 

The criollo peons, on the other 
hand, were extremely superstitious. 
They believed in all manner of 
uncanny things. Take Don Manuel, 
the foreman, for instance. A queer 
fellow. There was that morning 
when he told the patroncito, in all 
seriousness, that the latter’s alma 
had called to him in the night. 
He had heard it quite clearly, he 
said, and so had his wife. Ella 
(he always referred to his wife as 
She) could not be mistaken. They 
had been so convinced that they 
had dragged themselves from bed 
(a place they liked) to investigate 
outside. Nothing supernatural had 
been seen—rather to Don Manuel’s 
disappointment—but he was still 
quite sure that the patroncito’s spirit 
had called out to him. “I did not 
see it, patroncito,” he said, “ but 
I often see that of el finao my father. 
Perhaps he, being finished, his spirit 
is clearer to the eye.” The patroncito 
had laughed. But Don Manuel, 
shaking his head, had said: “Do 
not laugh, patroncito. There are 
many things we are not able to 
understand.” 

The peons called him patroncito, 
and his father patrén. Not so much 
because they were Boss’s son and 
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Boss, but because those simple 
fellows realised there was a great 
affinity between father and son. 
Sometimes it was quite uncanny. 
It was as if the two minds worked 
in the same yugo, like bullocks in 
a yoke; for they seldom spoke 
much to one another, although the 
patrén had plenty to say to the men. 
He and his son would work silently 
and efficiently in the sheep and 
cattle yards, or with horses in the 
log corral. At these times the one 
seemed to anticipate the other’s 
move. It fascinated Don Manuel, 
who was a good yard worker him- 
self, though he was unable to foresee 
what the patrén wished done next. 

Father and son lived a solitary 
life in the pre-cordillera of the 
Southern Andes. The old man 
never went visiting after his wife, 
Edna, died. The patroncito was 
only a little boy then. He had had 
to go to school in Buenos Aires for 
a while. But his father was not 
well off; he could not afford to 
keep him at an expensive college 
for long. So the boy went back 
to the estancia sooner than he had 
expected, and much to his delight, 
for he did not think there could be 
any place to compare with Estancia 
La Capilla. Moreover, he loved 
his father. He was always happy 
and at peace in his father’s company, 
though they did not talk much. 
He and his father understood one 
another. 

Perhaps it was because of this 
understanding that they had come 
to depend on each other in so many 
ways. There was one way, however, 


that they did not know about; 
never would have known had it 
not been for the bell. 

It all started on the day when, 
against his father’s wishes, the boy 
went up to look at the old ruined 
Jesuit chapel in Number Nine; 
it was this chapel that gave the 
estancia its name of La Capilla. 
Jesuit missionaries had been active 
in the Southern Andes as long ago 
as the eighteenth century, and a 
Mission was established on a slope 
by the river that splashed down 
from the high snowy cordillera 
that formed the western boundary 
of the estancia. The missionaries 
had planted poplars, willows and 
apple-trees—old and crabbed now, 
wistful sentries guarding the drab 
remains of the little chapel. It 
must have been a fine place in its 
day, for much trouble had been 
taken with its construction; but 
now the building was a ruin. Indian 
hordes, the Auracano warriors, 
attacked and sacked the Mission. 
The old but courageous attendant 
priest tolled the bell to give warning, 
it was said. But the savages dragged 
him down, and tortured the poor 
devil before putting him to death. 

Later, the Indians, after taking 
away anything of value, began to 
destroy the chapel, but they left 
this work of sacrilegious wantonness 
unfinished, for the gaucho cavalry 
arrived ; and, mounted as they were 
on splendid criollo ponies, they soon 
overhauled the Indians’ mustangs, 
putting the doughty warriors to the 
sword. 

Wind, storm and erosion further 
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reduced the chapel, but part of 
the nave and the complete belfry 
still stood, the latter set ablaze in 
summer with the beautiful orange 
flowers of the mutisia creeper that 
entwined itself round the tower, 
hiding the windows. The peons 
maintained that sometimes the bell 
could be heard tolling; it was the 
spirit of the old Jesuit, they would 
say with a shudder, giving his 
warning. They ‘would never go 
near the place, for they were afraid. 
Most of them were of Auracano 
descent, and the alma of the priest 
was angry with them. It was said 
that no peon had been near the 
chapel for generations. 

But these were not the reasons 
for the patrén forbidding his young 
son to enter the chapel. They were 
far more prosaic. The chapel was 
a convenient lair for marauding 
pumas. He himself had been attacked 
one day, long ago, when he entered 
the place to shelter from a thunder- 
storm. It was very dark inside, 
and he almost stepped on the 
puma’s cubs. She sprang on him, 
knocking him down. Luckily he 
carried his heavy silver - bound 
rebenque looped about his wrist, and 
defended himself with it, smashing 
the handle into her muzzle and 
beating her off. He had returned 
to the estancia badly scratched and 
bleeding, but as he rode homewards 
the thought had come to him that 
it might have been much worse. 
What would have happened had 
he been badly injured in so remote 
a place? He would have died 
there, unable to warn anybody. 


Unless—he had thought with a 
smile—it was indeed possible to 
raise an alarm by tolling the old 
chapel bell. But then no peon 
would come, for they were afraid. 
No, it was a place to keep away 
from. He had forbidden his son 
to go there, and had not returned 
himself. 

The patroncito honoured his father’s 
wishes till the memorable day when, 
chancing to be riding the boundaries 
of Number Nine and passing near 
the chapel, he was sorely tempted 
to see what it looked like inside. 
If there were a puma hiding among 
those old stones, he could deal 
with it. He had his heavy forty-five 
with him, and he was grown up 
now. Cautiously, with some mis- 
givings at his own temerity, he 
crept round to the back and climbed 
over the jumble of stones that 
formed the uphill wall. No puma 
attacked him; there was nothing. 
Nothing but gloom and stones with 
wild berries creeping over them. 
An old, forgotten place. Yet, to 
his own surprise, it fascinated him. 
It had an atmosphere at variance 
with its reputation ; a quiet, peaceful 
atmosphere, which he liked. 

The patroncito was a simple down- 
to-earth young Anglo-Argentine camp 
man, but there was a dash of Celtic 
blood in his veins, an unsuspected 
streak of mysticism in his nature. 
Instead of feeling depressed by the 
desolation of what had once been a 
pleasant place of worship, he ex- 
perienced something else—something 
different. Something better. It 
was as though an aura of goodness 
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strove to overcome the all-pervading 
expression of destitution. At one 
time somebody had loved this little 
chapel. The boy felt strangely 
uplifted ; quietly cheered. 

He had pondered this as he rode 
homewards, the sun casting long, 
cold shadows on the rusty grass 
before him. Today he needed 
cheering, and he was grateful to 
the chapel. He knew that, in 
some odd way, the old chapel had 
welcomed him; would welcome 

It was getting quite dark when he 
topped the last short rise and rode 
over the rim down into the cafiadon 
where the modest settlement lay 
snuggling by the loop of a stream. 
It was wisely protected from the 
wicked westerly winds by natural 
beech woods, now resplendent with 
autumn colourings, reflected like 
fire in the slow-flowing blue water 
of the stream. This was Estancia 
La Capilla, his home. Not much 
of a home, to be sure, by some 
standards. The old grey house 
was small, square and wooden. The 
roof was of corrugated iron, and a 
tiny glassed-in verandah flanked its 
north side. Smoke curled up from 
two chimneys, and floated lazily 
past the radio aerials, over to the 
stable and shearing-shed beyond. 
“It will freeze tonight,” the patron- 
cito said to himself; “ there'll be 
ice in the troughs tomorrow.” Winter 
was not far off, and he was thankful 
that he had worn his goat-skin chaps 
over his bombachas. Would he still 
be at the estancia when winter 
came? He had a presentiment, 


difficult to account for, that he 
would not be. 

As the pony wound his way down 
the trail leading to the settlement, 
the boy looked for the big black car 
he knew should be there by this 
time. Uncle Cornelius was the 
only person to visit the estancia in 
one of those huge black taxis from 
San Carlos, the important tourist 
centre to the north of Estancia La 
Capilla. Uncle Cornelius had been 
staying in a friend’s villa there, and 
had condescendingly written to say 
that he would pay his brother-in- 
law a visit, since it was not far. 
The patroncito did not like Uncle 
Cornelius, and had wondered what 
he was coming for. Perhaps the 
old man had changed his mind. 
But it was a vain hope; for as the 
boy drew closer to the settlement, 
he saw the big taxi shining in the 
dusk, and he cursed softly. Now 
his father and he would not be able 
to listen to the B.B.C.’s overseas 
transmission, as was their habit when- 
ever they could. Uncle Cornelius 
would have to be entertained. 

Nobody liked Uncle Cornelius, 
though some people in Buenos 
Aires admired him. He was rich. 
The patrén said Cornelius was the 
antithesis of his sister Edna, whom 
everybody had loved, and who had 
been the soul of generosity. Cornelius 
was anything but generous; he was 
an astute business man, and the family 
firm which he directed went in for 
Export-Import, Shipping, Insurance 
and all. It had a long commercial 
history starting its activities as far 
back as 1818. Cornelius was in- 
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ordinately puffed up about this. He 
thought it grand; he liked grand 
things, grand people. 

The patroncito knew that his uncle 
had a very poor opinion of him and 
his father. Dreamefs, he called 
them, struggling along on a small 
rugged backwoods estancia that was 
anything but a gold-mine. When the 
boy was at school, Uncle Cornelius 
would visit him from time to time. 
His advice on these occasions was 
always the same: ‘“‘ When you leave 
here, my boy,” he would say in his 
pompous way, “you will have to 
go into business. Estancia La 
Capilla cannot support both you 
and your father; it has already 
nearly drained away his capital and 
Edna’s inheritance. Better forget 
that place, my boy, and learn 
something about business in B.A. 
instead.” 

But he had gone back to the 
estancia. His father needed him, 
and he needed his father. Uncle 
Cornelius did not understand these 
things ; did not appreciate that one 
might want to live a life that was 
hard and unremunerative, especially 
nowadays with wages on the increase 
and prices on the decrease. Yet 
the patroncito knew who was the 
loser. Perhaps that was why Uncle 
Cornelius was always in a hurry, 
rushing hither and thither. Running 
away from himself, perhaps. Peace 
was a thing you could not buy; 
the sort of peace his father had, 
deep inside. Heé could think of no 
one else who had it in quite the 
same way. When he was with his 
father, he felt a little of it himself. 


Now here was Uncle Cornelius 
again, come to pay them one of 
his fleeting visits, thinking it his 
duty. He would hate the expense 
of hiring a taxi to drive him out 
to the wretched ‘ backwoods place.’ 
The boy sighed. But perhaps Uncle 
Cornelius would leave early tomorrow 
morning, in a hurry to catch a plane 
back to Buenos Aires. He spurred 
his horse lightly, hustling him on ; 
the mettlesome criollo flicked his 
tail and shook his head in mute 
disapproval. He did not agree to 
being hurried on a slope, and it 
was unlike his young master to 
make him do so. But, paradoxically, 
though the patroncito disliked his 
Uncle Cornelius, he felt that he 
had to see him as soon as possible ; 
much in the way a boy, told to report 
to the headmaster, wishes to get it 
over. For, at the back of his mind, 
he knew that his uncle had some 
influence over their lives. His 
father was always quieter than usual, 
and a whit distraught, after one of 
these visits—infrequent though they 
were. This had worried the patron- 
cito, for he sensed something that 
was alien to their simple world; 
and, whatever it was, there was 
power in it. 

So he whipped up the pony, and 
cantered the rest of the way. As 
they came abreast of the long black 
taxi, the criollo took umbrage and 
shied violently. The boy gave him 
a playful whack with his rebenque 
and smiled to himself. “So you 
don’t like him either, amigo. I’m 
not surprised.” He leapt off as 
they swung into the stable yard, 
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and quickly loosened the wide cinch, 
while the criollo spread his four 
legs, blew out his round belly, and 
gave a long noble snort through his 
Roman nose. The patroncito slapped 
his neck and pulled his short ears. 
“ Manuel,” he called; and, as the 
capataz came running: “ Give this 
one his feed tonight for me, Manuel. 
My Uncle Tio Cornelius has come, 
and I must help my father entertain 
him. Understand ?” 

“* Si, si, patroncito, I understand. 
Don Cornelius does not visit us 
very often.” And he added, “‘ Gracias 
a Dios,” to himself; for he did not 
' like that pompous sefior, whom Ella 
called El sefior de los cincuenta 
centavos. The gentleman of the 
fifty cents ; which was the maximum 
tip he gave, and the minimum anyone 
could decently give. 

Meanwhile Uncle Cornelius was 
sitting by the hearth in the 
best armchair Estancia La Capilla 
possessed. He had a frown on 
his high bald forehead. “ My dear 
fellow,” he was saying to the patrdén, 
whom he never addressed other- 
wise than as ‘my dear fellow,’ 
or ‘man,’ “you simply must 
get the boy away from here. This 
estancia isn’t making ends meet. 
It'll be for his own good.” 

“How do you know it will be 
for his own good?” said the patrén. 

“Logic, my dear fellow. Simple 
logic.” - 

** What do you mean, Cornelius ?” 
the patrén’s voice was wary. “ He’s 
a great help to me; and an excellent 
companion, too.” 

“But you make no money,” 


snapped the other. “You have 
mortgaged the place. And you 
owe me money, too. What about 
that ?” 

“Tl pay my debts, hombre.” 
The patrén was angry and upset. 
When in this state he was apt to 
use Spanish words. 

“No need to be rude,” said 
Cornelius. “ You are in a pretty 
bad way, man; and you had better 
realise it.” 

“I can sell part of the camp if 
I want to.” 

‘Perhaps. I don’t think so. It’s 
too remote, and not a sound business. 
Supposing you find yourself in Queer 
Street. What about your son? He 
hasn’t been trained for anything. 
All he knows is this backwoods 
existence. There’s no future in it. 
For his own sake he must go.” 

The patrén was silent. There was 
something in what Cornelius said. 
Years ago it had been different. 
Companies could not afford to pay 
attractive salaries nowadays. Hardly 
any young men chose the camp as 
a career. Remuneration was poor, 
promotion far too slow and uncertain. 
The Argentine was full of retired 
camp managers with precious little 
to show for many years of hard work. 
If anything happened to the estancia 
his son would be like a ship deprived 
of its rudder. On the other hand 
the boy had guts. “He has guts,” 
the patrén exclaimed suddenly ; “ he 
can do anything. He can work like 
4 nigger.” 

“He would probably have to,” 
returned Cornelius dryly. “ Do you 
honestly mean to suggest that you 
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would not mind seeing your son, 
who surely is entitled to something 
better, slaving away as a minor 
assistant in some land company or 
other? My family, at least, wouldn’t 
like to see that.” 

As the patrén made no remark, 
Cornelius continued. ‘“ Now, I have 
a proposal to make. I propose that 
your son should begin work in my 
office. As you know, I have no 
heirs, yet I am the head of the 
family’s firm. He is my sister’s 
son, and the only male member left 
after me. For this reason I would 
like to have him in the firm ; besides, 
I think he has brains. He can carry 
on when I’m gone. After a period 
of training, I will make him a 
partner. There’s money in it for 
him. You know, my dear fellow, 
money means everything. Without 
it you can do nothing; not even 
hang on to this little backwoods 
estancia of yours.” 

The patrén still said nothing. 
There was nothing to say. How 
could you explain to a man like 
Cornelius? How could you speak 
of the things that lay deep down; 
the things that mattered? And yet 
there was something in what the 
supercilious fellow said. Money 
was not everything, but it was 
important. 

“There is your boy now,” said 
Cornelius, as the sound of a spur 
on the verandah steps cut through 
the silence. The patrén frowned. 
He would put it to his son. The 
lad must make his own decision. 
The patroncito came into the warm 
living-room bringing in a breath 


of cold air from outside. He im- 
mediately went up to his Uncle 
Cornelius and shook hands formally. 

Cornelius smiled affably, with- 
drawing his soft hand from the 
youth’s vigorous fist with evident 
relief. “I came out here today,” 
he said pleasantly, “to speak to 
your father about you, my boy.” 

“ About me?” So that was it. 

“Certainly about you. Your 
father will tell you.” 

“It’s this way, son,” said the 
patron, shuffling his short riding- 
boots about uncomfortably ; “ your 
uncle wants to give you a job in 
his firm. A very good job,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

The boy stood very still. 

With an effort the patrén con- 
tinued. “It’s like this,” he said, 
feeling more ill at ease every moment. 
“The estancia does not pay. It 
cannot really support both of us. I 
owe money. I may be forced to 
sell up eventually to pay my debts. 
If I do—well, there’ll be nothing 
for you, lad.” 

The patroncito was silent. Forcing 
himself to do so, his father went on: 
* Cornelius here tells me that, after 
some training, he will make you a 
partner in the firm. It is very good 
of him. There’s money in it, son, 
and you do belong to Edna’s side 
of the family too. I think that is 
the point—eh ?” 

“Of course it’s the point,” put 
in Cornelius. “ Naturally it depends 
on how you get on, my boy. But 
I think you will do all right. It’s 
wonderful how you settle down to 
a thing if you see rosy prospects 
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ahead. And, of course, it’s in the 
family.” 

The boy still said no word. He 
was thinking hard. He had sus- 
pected that all was not well, though 
his father seldom spoke to him 
about financial matters. He had 
not realised they were so bad. So 
there was money to be earned in 
Uncle Cornelius’s firm, was there ? 
He was not greatly interested in 
money, but he wanted to go on at 
La Capilla with his father. Yet it 
seemed that his father might have 
to sell, though his debts couldn’t 
really be very big. Why not accept 
Uncle Cornelius’s offer? He would 
save; in a few years he would 
have enough to pay off his father’s 


It was the commuting that the 
patroncito disliked most. His digs 
were in a suburb, half an hour by 
train to the city station, then fifteen 
minutes in the Underground, fol- 
lowed by eight minutes of walking 
through narrow streets to the office. 
His digs were in a house belonging 
to a retired bank manager and his 
wife. These people were good 
souls, but the former could talk 
about nothing but the bank rate and 
profound economics, while the latter 
—an energetic lady—was wrapped 
up in the Twentieth Century Club 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
They described the patroncito as 
“an extraordinarily quiet young 
man from Patagonia of all places— 
can you imagine!” 


debts. Then he would come back 
to Estancia La Capilla. Uncle 
Cornelius might be angry, but who 
cared about him. The patroncito 
was young, and his way of thinking 
was as direct as his way of living. 
His mind was made up. 

At length he spoke. “I think 
that, after what you’ve told me,” 
he said slowly, “it is a good idea. 
But it will be hard to leave La 
Capilla. Do you want me to go, 
dad?” 

The patrén did not answer im- 
mediately. He looked straight at 
his son. “I do not want you to 
go,” he said, frowning deeply; 
“but I feel that—for everybody’s 
good—it will be better if you do.” 


The patroncito had never thought 
that trains could be so crowded. 
To sit down was quite out of the 
question, either going to town in 
the early hours, or coming back at 
night. The portefios, as they are 
called, pushed and shoved; some- 
times they even fought to get on. 
While he, being gentle, was left. 
He would think of the estancia, 
remembering how courteous even 
the most disreputable of the peons 
were, and marvel that anyone should 
freely wish to live this portefio 
existence. Then he would pull 
himself together with the reminder 
that he was here for a purpose, and 
that he had to stick it. 

In the office Uncle Cornelius’s 
word was absolute law. The 
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employees, and they were many, 
rushed about like demented rabbits 
at his every whim. This was some- 
thing quite new to the patroncito, 
accustomed, as he was, to peons 
who were always on their dignity. 
He speculated, too, on the strange 
fact that city workers were con- 
vinced that what they did was of 
paramount importance, and far more 
specialised than any of the work 
performed in the camp; which, for 
some reason of their own, they 
affected to despise. As far as the 
patroncito was concerned, camp work 
was real work; he did not think 
much of this business of running 
hither and thither from exchange 
brokers to banks, to insurance offices, 
to shipping-agents and back ; finally 
getting down to brass tacks in 
coffee-shops. It was not like yard- 
work, for instance ; or working with 
sheep and cattle and ponies. You 
had to have something special then, 
all right—as his father had. 

By contrast, the one quality you 
seemed to need in Buenos Aires 
was to be what the portefios called 
a vivo; that is to say, smart. The 
great criterion was to be vivo; to 
get the better of the other fellow 
every time. If you could do that, 
you were made. ‘ Viva el vivo’ was 
the slogan of this city. The 
patroncito, however, who was quite 
unsophisticated, found those dynamic 
men who thought themselves the 
most vivo of the vivos, transparent 
as panes of glass. Privately he 
considered them a pain in the neck, 
too. 

Uncle Cornelius, who was no 


fool, was quick to see that the lad 
was gifted with what he called ‘an 
adult business faculty’ of getting 
to the bottom of a deal. He would, 
when asked his opinion, sift the 
grain from the chaff—as it were— 
with little difficulty. It was a pity 
he was such a dreamer, he had 
possibilities; once he shook off 
the rugged shadow of the cordillera 
that haunted him, he would go far. 
Uncle Cornelius congratulated him- 
self that his hunch about the boy’s 
good brains had proved correct; 
that he would be able to capitalise 
this asset. Of course, he got it 
from Edna. 

To the patroncito it was simple 
common-sense. Dealing with B.A. 
business-men was easy compared with 
the incredibly involved situations he 
and his father had had to sort out, 
on many occasions, with the sheep 
and cattle buyers of the border, 
who were masters of prevarication 
and the half-truth ; especially when 
they believed their integrity to be 
questioned. For, of course, it was 
always questionable. Rogues, yes; 
but he preferred them a thousand 
times to the crafty Latin portefio, 
with his glib tongue, his deceit, 
and his shameless egotism. Those 
border rogues were attractive per- 
sonalities, which could not be said 
for the suave portefio. 

Poor patroncito. He was a strange 
fish in B.A., a city that most people 
seemed to admire. His colleagues 
liked him well enough, but they did 
not understand him. He was one 
of the Family; it was obvious that 
‘Old Corny,’ as they called their 
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boss, had designs for the chap, yet 
it was apparent that he lived in 
another world—one that had nothing 
to do with getting on in the city. 
Though he tried to hide this, the 
boy longed for the estancia. He 
hardly trusted himself to think about 
his father, or to remember his 
companionship, his true kindness, 
and his quiet humour. There was 
no one like his father, and never 
would be. One day he would 
return to all that he knew and loved. 
This knowledge sustained him when 
he heaved himself out of bed in 
the dark winter mornings, shaved 
with the hard water (so unlike that 
of the mountains), in which shaving- 
soap would not lather properly, 
dashed for the seven-ten, and then 
stood for half an hour like a sausage 
in a can; pressed, more often 
than not, against a shapely female 
form that took no notice of his 
evident embarrassment. 

A funny life. He could not get 


Spring had come to the great 
city, and it was becoming hotter 
and damper every day; the boy 
more and more homesick. As he 
sat at his desk, perspiring profusely, 
mechanically filling in import forms, 
he could see in his mind’s eye the 
lambs, the calves and the foals— 
especially the latter—which before 
long would be dotted all over the 
pre-cordillera. He saw the beech 
woods begin to show their delicate 
green tracery, and the many shrubs 


used to it; it seemed incredible 
that the sun hardly mattered, or 
that one did not notice what the 
sky was doing. The heavens were 
remote; they did not belong to’ 
this brash city in the way they 
belonged to the cordillera. As for 
himself, he did not feel comfortable. 
At parties he suffered torments of 
self-consciousness ; his hands seemed 
to swell, his feet to twitch. And 
yet his colleagues and acquaintances 
were quite happy; this worried the 
patroncito, making him think that 
there must be something wrong 
with himself. But he could not 
help it; he did not believe in this 
city. It was superficial. Nor could 
you get away from it; you were 
hemmed in on one side by the vast 
dirty river, on the other by the much 
vaster, monotonous, plain. 

As time went by, the patroncito 
knew that he would never succeed 
in coming to terms with life in 
Buenos Aires. 


blaze forth. He thought of the 
michai bushes, with their thousands 
of blue berries, and recalled the 
saying that once you tasted this 
fruit, you would always return to 
the cordillera no matter where you 
might go. A sudden overwhelming 
wave of nostalgia swept over the 
young man, as he sat so incon- 
gruously at a city desk. He thought 
of his father, working alone. He 
remembered the many times they 
had ridden together on frosty spring 
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mornings, the tuft-grass crackling 
beneath their horses’ tread. He 
remembered, too, the days and 
nights they had laboured when the 
lambing was in full swing. Nobody 
in this great cosmopolitan city seemed 
to understand these things, or what 
they could mean to a person. Or, 
if they did, they hid their under- 
standing as though afraid to show 
it; afraid to be human. Afraid to 
risk the possibility of being ridiculed 
by this ultra-urban society. Sud- 
denly, impulsively, the patroncito 
flung down his ball-point pen. He 
could not stay in Buenos Aires. 
He had to go back to the cordillera, 
where he truly belonged. 

With a purposeful step he walked 
straight to ‘Old Corny’s’ private 
office, while members of the staff 
stared in consternation. He knocked 
without ceremony. Uncle Cornelius 
was busy, so that he was consider- 
ably irritated when, in answer to 
his petulant, “‘ Don’t stand outside, 
man,” his nephew marched in and 
confronted him. 

* Must you come in now? I’m 
busy. What is the matter with 
you, my dear chap? You appear 
positively excited.” 

The patroncito took a deep breath. 
“T’m sorry, Uncle Cornelius, but I 
am leaving. I must go.” 

Uncle Cornelius slowly laid down 
his fountain-pen, and gazed narrowly 
at the boy. “ Leaving?” he said; 
“what’s all this? You get your 
fifteen days in February, not now.” 

“TI am resigning from the firm. 
I can’t stay in B.A. any longer. 
I’m sorry.” 


Uncle Cornelius took up his pen 
carefully, screwed on the top, and 
put it in his breast pocket. He 
smiled to himself; he thought he 
knew what was the matter. A 
woman, he’d wager, as sure as eggs. 
The suburban trains were so choc- 
a-bloc nowadays, that these young 
chaps soon fell for some designing 
female commuter who took advantage 
of the press. Especially in spring- 
time. An unhappy love affair would 
do him good; bring him down to 
earth a bit more. “ Now, now, my 
dear chap,” he said with great under- 
standing affability; “don’t talk 
nonsense. Tell your uncle all about 
it—eh ? When did you first meet 
her?” 

The patroncito was at a loss. 
“Her?” he exclaimed, “it’s not a 
her, Uncle Cornelius. It’s the 
estancia. I must go back. I belong 
there, not here. That’s all.” 

Cornelius lost his temper. “ Be- 
long fiddlesticks!” he shouted, all 
affability gone; “belong nothing. 
You belong here. Good grief, 
man, you'll be a partner next 
year. Fine prospects. What do 
you MEAN!” 

“Tm sorry. 
but I must go.” 

“That tupenny-ha’penny place. 
You can’t! Your father is heading 
straight for insolvency. You’re crazy, 
man. You will never have another 
job like this one; and let me tell 
you I gave it to you out of kindness. 
I admit you pleased me. You could 
go far here. You can’t go back to 
that aimless backwoodsman’s ex- 
istence. Why on earth can’t you 
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behave like a normal human being 
and stop dreaming ?” 

Uncle Cornelius should not have 
said these things. The patroncito’s 
resolve hardened as he heard them. 
“Thank you very much, Uncle 
Cornelius,” he said quietly, “ but I 
must go.” With that he smiled 
slightly, and walked swiftly to the 
door. As he turned to close it, he 
saw his uncle’s white face, and he 
felt sorry. Poor Uncle Cornelius. 
He meant well, and he was so proud 
of his family ; his own achievements. 
‘Que macana,’ he said to himself 
in Spanish, as he often did when 
perturbed. What a shame! But 
how could you explain to a man 
like Uncle Cornelius; how could 
you speak of the things that lay 
deep, the things that mattered ? 

Uncle Cornelius gazed at the 
closed door, and sighed. A nice 
lad. If he himself had married, 
he would have liked to have a son. 
Pity he could not get a hold on life 
and come down to mother earth. 
Of course it was his father’s fault. 


Both letter and telegram arrived 
after the patroncito had left Buenos 
Aires. By sheer coincidence he ran 
into the doctor on the main street 
of San Carlos as he was making his 
way from the station to an hotel. 
The doctor looked surprised. “ You 
here already ?” he exclaimed ; “ why 
I only wrote yesterday and sent the 
telegram today.” 

“Telegram? What telegram?” 
Suddenly the patroncito guessed. 

“TI am sorry, patroncito. Your 
father. He is very ill.” 


“Yes. What is it? Tell me 
quickly.” 

“Pneumonia. I’ve just come from 
the estancia to collect some belong- 
ings. I'll stay there for a while. 
I’m doing all I can. But at his 
age . . . he has an uphill fight. I 
am glad you have come. You can 
nurse him better than anyone.” 

“Thank you, doctor, I will.” 

“The taxi is waiting to take me 
back. I’ll be ready in a few minutes.” 

It was two hundred kilometres 
from the town of San Carlos to 
Estancia La Capilla. Four hours 
later the car drew up in a cloud of 
fine dust in front of the estancia 
homestead. Don Manuel met them 
on the sun-warmed verandah. “I 
knew you would come, patroncito,” 
he cried, wiping his hands on his 
bombachas, and gripping the young 
man’s arm. “I said to the patrén 
that you were sure to return with 
the doctor. I knew it. He is 
expecting you, patroncito.” 

He went to his father’s bedroom. 
His father lay very still. As he 
came up to the bed, he thought 
how old the patrdén looked. He took 
his father’s hand. 

“ So you came home, son.” 

“ Yes, dad.” 

“TI got wet looking for some 
strays.” It was painful to hear him 
speak. “‘ Been working hard since 
you went.” It was a very weary 
voice. 

“Tve come to look after you, 
dad. I’m not going back.” 

A faint smile flickered through the 
dry lips. ‘“‘ That’s what I thought. 
We're in the same yugo, son. You 
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and I....” He said no more, 
and presently he slept. 

The doctor came in softly. “ Let 
us go,” he said. Outside he took 


The patroncito nursed his father 
better than any professional could 
have done. The patrén made a 
rapid recovery; the doctor, very 
pleased, said it was due to his 
extraordinarily strong constitution, 
but the patrén knew it was thanks 
to the boy. He had not spared 
himself. He never spared himself 
when there was a job of work to 
do; that was his quality. And, 
more important, he had been there. 

When the old man was strong 
enough to get about outside once 
again, the patroncito started riding 
the camp. To him it seemed ages 
since he had done this; the delight 
he experienced in being back was 
almost sublime. In B.A. he had 
tried to forget about Estancia La 
Capilla, believing this to be right. 
Now he knew it was right to do 
that which, in your heart, you 
loved ; wrong, for whatever reason, 
to be untrue to yourself. Don 
Manuel was far more matter-of-fact. 
“Breathing the fumes of petrol 
cannot be salutary,” he stated 
seriously. “ Dios mio, patroncito, 
but that must have been a poisonous 
life!” 

One evening after dinner his 
father said: “I'd like you to ride 
over Number Nine tomorrow, son. 
We've got a troop of criolla brood 
mares in there. Most of them have 


the patroncito’s arm. 


“I never 
noticed before,” he remarked thought- 
fully, “‘ what an extraordinary likeness 
there is between you and your father.” 


foaled, but Manuel tells me that 
one—a chestnut with a blaze—has 
not foaled yet. She is very late, 
and I am worried about her. She 
is a particularly good mare. Have 
a look at her, will you?” 

The patroncito was delighted. For 
some time now he had wanted to 
go up to Number Nine. He was 
keen to see the new crop of foals ; 
he liked Number Nine better than 
any other paddock, for it skirted 
the hem of the great cordillera 
itself. Moreover, he could at last 
visit the little Jesuit chapel again. 
He felt very happy at the thought. 

“Don’t be back late,” said his 
father; “there is a good B.B.C. 
programme tomorrow night. We 
don’t want to miss it.” 

Early next morning he set out. 
It was more than likely he would 
be back late. The gate of Number 
Nine was a good hour’s uphill ride 
from the estancia. He would have 
to go carefully all over the paddock 
to find the mare. Moreover, he 
wanted to visit the chapel again. 
But he was looking forward to seeing 
the foals. The dams were good 
criolla mares, specially selected. The 
manada had been put to a blood 
stallion his father had bought. When 
Uncle Cornelius heard about this, 
he had been furious. ‘ You have 
no right,’ he wrote to the patrén, 
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‘to spend all that cash on such an 
expensive animal. What are you 
thinking about?’ But his father 
had taken no notice. 

The patroncito smiled as he thought 
about this, riding on his way to 
Number Nine. It was a brilliant 
morning. The honking of wild 
geese flying down the river sounded 
very near, though they were a long 
way away. The angry screech of 
the plovers, as he rode by their 
cleverly hidden nests in the meadows, 
was quite deafening. It was one of 
those days in the cordillera when 
sound carries a great distance. Every- 
thing was still. There had been a 
frost during the night, and shadowy 
places sparkled white, while wraiths 
of mist rose from the marshes. 
Higher up, the mesa weed smelled 
sweet. Soon he arrived at the 
gate of Number Nine. By-passing 
the chapel, he took a route that led 
to the far corner of the paddock. 
He would begin his search from 
there. 

It took a long time. He was 
thorough. He inspected the mares 
carefully, and he saw that the per- 
centage of foaling was high, but he 
could not find the chestnut mare 
with a blaze. What could have 
happened to her? A puma, perhaps. 
There were pumas here; he re- 
membered that his father had once 
been attacked. If so, there was 
nothing he could do. ‘ Que macana,’ 
he said to himself as, at last, he 
turned homewards. 

The sun was already going down 
when he reached the ruined chapel. 
Dismounting, he hitched his pony 
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to a convenient apple-tree and 
approached the entrance cautiously, 
the thought of the pumas in his 
mind. Almost at once he sensed 
that something was wrong ; strange, 
unusual sounds were coming from 
inside. He took his revolver out 
of its holster and crept round by 
the uphill wall; he lay down, and 
spied through the jumbled stones. 
At first he could see nothing; 
then, as his eyes became accustomed 
to the dimness, an unexpected sight 
confronted him. The chestnut mare 
with a blaze, no doubt seeking the 
shelter of the chapel, was about to 
foal. But something was very wrong ; 
she was half lying on one side, her 
nostrils distended, her eyes red and 
dilated. She was trembling all over, 
and sweating profusely. A pathetic 
tortured sound came from her— 
half neigh, half gasp. Quickly he 
went up to her, thinking of the 
times he had seen his father cope 
with a similar situation. He would 
try to do the same; but the pain- 
maddened mare lashed out at him 
with her hooves, and tried to rise, 
only to sink down again with a 
groan. 

The patroncito tried again and 
again. It was no good. He could 
do nothing alone. If only his 
father were here! The patrén had 
spent a lifetime with horses, he was 
a marvel with them; he would 
speak to them and calm them in 
a way nobody else could. The 
patroncito tried hard to remember 
what exactly it was his father did 
to gain the animal’s confidence ; 
but he realised there was more to it. 
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It was the man’s whole personality 
that counted. The patrén had a 
sixth sense with horses, especially 
with the criollo breed that he admired 
so much. If this mare, or foal, 
were to be saved, only the patrén 
could do it. But how? To ride 
back would take too long. The mare 
was exhausted. If only there were 
some other way... . 

He racked his brains; a strong 
conviction came to him, he felt 
that at all costs the foal must be 
saved. There was little hope for 
the mare. If only he could sound 
an alarm of some sort. An alarm.... 
Of course! Why hadn’t he thought 
of it sooner. The bell. The old 
chapel’s bell; he would toll it for 
all he was worth. No ghost this 
time. They would hear at the 
estancia. His father, at least, would 
put two and two together. He 
would remember the time he had 
been attacked by the puma in this 
very chapel, and how the thought 
had occurred to him that had he 
been badly hurt he might have 
raised an alarm by tolling this bell. 
With a bound the patroncito was 
under the belfry; it was dark 
there, and as he gazed up he could 
not see very well. He had not 
inspected the belfry before. There 
was no rope, of course; but, if he 
climbed ‘up he could brace his 
back against the tower, and move 
the bell by thrusting with his feet. 
Again he stared up, squinting at 
the dark belfry with its tangle of 
mutisia creeper. 


The old patrén was in the living- 


room twiddling with the knobs on 
the radio. The B.B.C.’s overseas 
transmission was not coming through 
very clearly, and he wished his son 
was not so late in getting back from 
Number Nine. He wanted to hear 
the news, and the boy was much 
better at handling the radio. After 
trying for a while longer, with no 
improvement, the patrén gave up. 
It was quite dark now. How late 
the boy was! A vague disquiet, a 
feeling that all was not well came 
to the patrén. He went to the 
verandah and opened one of the 
big glass windows. He would listen 
for the sound of hooves. On a 
night like this, he would hear them 
a long way off. Five minutes went 
by. Ten—very slowly. Fifteen. 
Twenty. He strained his ears; he 
must hear those hoof-beats soon. 
He went down the verandah steps 
on to the gravel outside. He could 
hear the stream gurgling happily. 
Was there anything else? Yes, 
something unusual. Very far away ; 
almost as though on another wave- 
length, as it were. He listened 
intently. A bell! A distant bell 
was tolling. Suddenly a _ long- 
forgotten memory revived. That 
day in Number Nine when he had 
been attacked by the puma... . 
Of course, that was it. The boy 
was in trouble. He was doing 
what he himself would have done, 
raising an alarm by tolling the 
chapel’s bell. Another vicious puma 
perhaps... . 

He ran towards the foreman’s 
rancho. “ Manuel,” he called loudly. 
“Come, man. Come, pronto.” 
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Manuel appeared at once. “‘ What 
is it, patrén ?” 

“Someone was tolling the old 
chapel’s bell, Manuel. I heard it 
distinctly. It must be the patroncito. 
Something has happened—a puma, 
I think. He is sending a signal. 
He may be hurt. Vamos, hombre ; 
get my horse quickly, and yours 
too. Thank goodness I am strong 
enough to ride. We must gallop 
up there immediately. Ill take my 
first-aid kit. You bring a lantern. 
Vamos.” 

“To the chapel, patrén? The 
Jesuit chapel? Ay! Ay! I cannot 
go. It is haunted. It is the old 
‘padre’s’ spirit that tolls... .” 
Manuel was terrified. 

“ Stuff and nonsense, man. This 
is urgent. I feel it in my bones. 
Come on!” 

Manuel, with superb loyalty, but 
against his better instincts, obeyed. 

They had good horses, and did 
not spare them. In a remarkably 
short time they reached the gate of 
Number Nine. Hurrying through, 
they hustled their winded horses 
the remaining distance to where the 
patroncito’s pony was tethered. The 


That was some years ago. Things 
have changed now. They did not 
save the mare that night, but the 
foal lived; a fine progeny from the 
pure-bred criollo stallion out of a 
good criolla mare. That was the 
beginning of the good luck at 
Estancia La Capilla ; for the Guacho, 
as they called him, was instrumental 


pony neighed his welcome. Hearing 
this the boy, who had been hoping 
against hope, dashed out. “ Thank 
God you’re here, dad,” he cried 
hoarsely ; “it’s the chestnut mare. 
Abnormal foaling. I’ve done all I 
can... you might still save the 
foal. You must save it.” He was 
tired and overwhelmed. 

** So that’s the trouble,” exclaimed 
his father with relief. “I heard the 
bell. I thought you were hurt.” 

“You heard the bell?” The 
patroncito’s tone was very quiet. 

“Yes. A good idea of yours. 
But come, let’s get to work. Manuel, 
you can help,” he added, turning to 
that frightened man. 

*“ Ay, sefior. No, I cannot,” he 
moaned, gripping his black hat with 
both hands. 

“Do not be stupid, Manuel. It 
is all nonsense. You are a man, 
eh? And you love criollo horses, 
eh? Is this a way to show it? 
Vamos, I will protect you. Bring 
the lantern.” 

Don Manuel crossed himself, spat 
to the four points of the compass, 
and went in valiantly with his patrén 
and the silent patroncito. 


in putting the estancia on its feet 
again. The little fellow became the 
patroncito’s special care, and the 
Guacho (which means the mother- 
less one), grew big and strong. 
Fortunately, while the pony was 
growing up, prices for estancia 
produce took a turn for the better 
—especially wool. Estancia La 
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Capilla, though quivering on the 
brink, kept going. 

When the Guacho was four years 
old, the patroncito began training 
him for rodeos; getting him used 
to the lasso, and schooling him to 
part out unwilling steers. It was 
sheer luck that Captain Rivvers 
happened that way in his Land- 
Rover, when the calf-marking at 
La Capilla was in full swing. Captain 
Rivvers had gone down to the cordil- 
lera for the fishing, but his business 
was polo-ponies. Like all horsemen, 
he could not resist a rodeo. He 
sniffed appreciatively as the scent of 
dust, cattle and horses wafted towards 
him on the breeze. He stopped the 
car to watch what was going on. 
The patroncito was lassoing, handling 
his pony with perfect dexterity. But 
what impressed Captain Rivvers most, 
what made him utter a precipitate, 
“Hah!” was the absence of a bit 
in the pony’s mouth. He was being 
ridden only with rawhide reins and 
a halter. Captain Rivvers made 
some queer noises in his throat. 
“ That feller’s a born horseman,” he 
said to himself. 

When the calf- marking was 
finished, the patroncito went into 
the milling cattle by himself, and 
started parting out some dry cows. 
Captain Rivvers noted with enormous 
approval that the pony worked 
almost alone, with no coercion, and 
understood the aids perfectly. He 
could pull up at speed, too, with 
nothing in his mouth ; and he turned 
on his hocks, forelegs off the ground. 
* By gosh!” said Captain Rivvers, 
screwing up his long humorous face 


and whistling; “he’s dashed well 
trained. What a mouth! what a 
temperament! What a polo-pony 
he’d make! Must speak to ‘that 
young feller.” 

And speak to him he did. The 
patroncito liked the look of this 
spare-framed Englishman who had 
been watching the rodeo. But he 
was rather surprised when the 
stranger came up to him as he was 
dismounting and said, “‘ Good after- 
noon to you. My name’s Rivvers. 
I’m in polo. D’you train all your 
stock ponies like this one ?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. I’m training 
five other four-year-olds as well as 
this one—Guacho, we call him.” 

“With no bit, hey? Just a 
halter ?” 

“Yes. I always do that. It’s 
the best way.” 

The Captain whistled, and made 
some weird noises reminiscent of 
a M.F.H. laying hounds on. 
“Where’ve you been all my life,” 
he cried, whistling again. “Leu! 
Leu! Can I see the others ?” 

That was the beginning of it. 
Captain Rivvers took over the 
Guacho, made a first-rate polo- 
pony of him, played him at Hurling- 
ham in B.A., and later sold him at 
a splendid price, charging Estancia 
La Capilla a fair commission. The 
Guacho was so good that he became 
famous. From then on Captain 
Rivvers took over all the ponies 
bred and trained at La Capilla. 
Like many people in the polo 
world, he had international contacts, 
and the ponies were sold not only 
in the Argentine but in the United 
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States and in the United Kingdom 
as well. 

When Uncle Cornelius heard what 
was going on, he pricked up his 
live ears. He wrote to the patroncito: 
‘Let bygones be bygones. Con- 
gratulations on the sales of your 
polo-horses. Both in the New and 
the Old World, I believe. That is 
very grand. I have a proposal to 
make. Invest ten per cent of all 
future polo-horse sales in the family 
firm and I will make you a sleeping 
partner, with ten per cent of the net 
earnings of said firm going to you. 
I feel that there should be a male 
member of the family still in the 
firm, no matter in what capacity, 
after I am gone.’ 

His nephew replied: ‘ I appreciate 
the kindness of your offer. I have 
a counter proposal. We pay ten per 
cent of all polo-pony sales into your 
firm, and you pay twenty per cent 
of the net earnings of said firm to 
us. There are two of us, you know— 
é.g., ten per cent to the patrdén, and 
ten per cent to the patroncito. Take 
it or leave it.’ 

Despite himself Uncle Cornelius 
was impressed. He decided to 
take it: he knew that polo-ponies 
can fetch fantastic prices. He sent 
a wire: ‘AGREED.’ And, as an after- 
thought, added, ‘Viva Vivo.’ 

From then on the estancia never 
looked back. 


The patrén and patroncito are as 
inseparable as ever. The estancia is 
very prosperous; for La Capilla 
polo-ponies have become popular 
wherever top players play. And it 


is all thanks to the Guacho; though 
there is one person who does not 
think so. 

Not long ago Captain Rivvers 
was riding in Number Nine with’ 
the capataz, Don Manuel. He had 
grown to like this man very much; 
for, like himself, the criollo foreman 
was a keen horse lover. They were 
inspecting some ponies that Captain 
Rivvers was to take to Buenos 
Aires with him. When they had 
finished, they rode homewards, pass- 
ing by the old Jesuit chapel. “I 
understand,” remarked the Captain, 
pointing, “ that that wonderful pony, 
the Guacho, was born in there, 
Manuel.” 

** Indeed he was, sefior.” 

“Tt was a lucky day for the 
estancia, Manuel.” 

“ Indeed it was, sefior.” 

“T believe you helped that night, 
hey >” 

“Indeed I did, sefior.” 

There was a silence. 

“T have heard say,” continued the 
Captain, who was very curious about 
this, “ that the patroncito tolled the 
chapel bell to give warning of what 
was happening. Neither he nor his 
father speaks of it.” 

Don Manuel made no reply. 

“Tt was a clever thing to do,” 
mused the Captain. “Had he not 
thought of it, they might not be in 
the position they are today.” 

“* Seftor,” said Manuel softly, “I 
have told this to no one. Not even 
to Ella. But you are a good man, 
sefior; therefore I will tell you, 
for we are both horse lovers and 
sympathetic to one another. It 
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was the alma of the old Jesuit 
priest that gave the warning; for 
it, too, has a fondness for the criollo 
breed of horse, sefior, since that day 
the criollo ponies overtook the Indian 
mustangs and avenged the killing of 
the old priest. His alma gave the 
warning, sefior, wanting to help.” 

* Nonsense, Manuel! You cannot 
seriously believe this.” 

“ Ah, it is not nonsense, sefior. 
You gringos are always quick to 
call these things nonsense. It was 
because of this that I went back to 
the chapel next day. I was no 
longer afraid; for the patrén had 
said it was stuff and nonsense. I 
was curious.” 

“Well?” 

“TI went into that dark chapel, 
sefior. I looked around. All was 
quiet as the grave. I gazed up at 
the belfry, and then I ran. Sefior, 
I ran as I have never run before. 
I was greatly afraid.” 

“But what were you frightened 
of, Manuel ?” 


The capataz looked at the Captain 
and sucked his teeth. “‘ The Indians 
did their work well before they were 
routed, sefior,” he said. “ They 
took everything of value from the 
chapel. There was no bell to toll.” 


Some will say, ‘ Extra-sensory 
perception.” We know that the 
patroncito considers it was a deep 
warning sense as old Sailor had. 
Manuel believes in ghosts, and 
Captain Rivvers came to the con- 
clusion that it was a clear case of 
telepathy. But what about Uncle 
Cornelius ? 

“Tt is none of those absurd 
abstract things,” he said, when he 
got the whole story from Captain 
Rivvers. “I know them both too 
well. The old patrén isn’t half so 
wide awake as his son, who gets it 
from my sister Edna. The old 
chap is a dreamer. I'll wager he 
forgot to turn off the radio that 
evening. It was Big Ben, or some- 
thing.” 





GRAND BAZAAR 


BY L. B. JUDA 


“ BuT you are joking, surely,” said 
my timber-merchant friend Gor- 
mezano. “ You have come to Istanbul 
so often, and you have never visited 
the Grand Bazaar ?” 

I shook my head. 

“In London you have been to 
the Petticoat Lane, or perhaps to 
the Caledonian Market ?” 

I told him, yes, I had been there. 

* And also to the Flea Market in 
Paris ?” 

“ A long time ago.” 

Gormezano shrugged his shoulders. 
** But you have come here how many 
times ; eight, ten perhaps, and you 
do not know the Grand Bazaar? 
Then you know nothing. Nothing,” 
he repeated, with short cutting 
gestures of the hand. 

I waited for him to go on. For 
what he said surprised me, since 
Gormezano had never left Istanbul 
in his life. But he was like that. 
He knew the world by instinct. 

‘Everyone goes to the Bazaar,” 
he continued, in a slightly offended 
tone, “visitors as well as native. 
Some go there to buy; others just 
to bargain. It is a good game, 


bargaining. But we will go on 
Wednesday and you will see.” 

I wanted a cheap second-hand 
wardrobe for the flat, and this 


seemed to be an ideal opportunity, 
so I agreed. 

It was a cold, damp Wednesday 
morning when Gormezano and I 
set out for Eminonu and the Bazaar. 
He had had trouble ungumming 
his eyelids that morning, and when 
he talked it was like the bark of an 
old wolf and meant nothing except 
that he was there. He warned me 
that it would be even colder in the 
Bazaar, but I had not realised how 
very much colder it would be. 

We emerged from the warmth of 
the overcrowded bus, and made our 
way towards Mahmoud Pasha until 
we came to what at first glance 
appeared to be the mouth of a 
tall, dark tunnel in which numerous 
stalls were encamped. 

“The beginning of the Bazaar,” 
said Gormezano. “There is miles 
of it; all covered.” 

We turned into a cobbled lane, 
on either side of which were ram- 
shackle stalls heaped with junk and 
antiques ; there was also furniture, 
some of it protected with sacking 
or tarpaulins thrown haphazardly 
over, some piled from floor to ceiling. 

These stalls stretched all along 
the lane, out of which I saw turnings 
similarly flanked by primitive dis- 
plays. The whole Bazaar area was, 
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in fact, a maze of lanes and alleys, 
completely walled in and roofed, 
and entirely composed of tiny shops, 
tumble-down sheds and street stalls. 

Gormezano walked round tugging 
at this and that. He stopped over 
a stall, a big, broad figure with a 
heavy moustache and down-turned 
eyes tucked away among grizzled 
eyebrows. His heavy old coat fitted 
loosely, and made him look like a 
draped wall. I watched him pull 


out a piece of Kutahya pottery from . 


beneath several tattered strips of 
brocade. 

“* Got something good ? ” I asked. 

He made a swallowing movement 
and moved his lips silently. Then 
without a word, he threw the 
Kutahya back on to the stall with 
a grunt—which for him was another 
way of calling it unutterable rub- 
bish. Gormezano had a great con- 
tempt for anything modern once 
he entered the Bazaar. It was not 
apparent in town, but in the Bazaar 
it had become a disease. If you 
could not discover the real ‘ antik,’ 
he would say, you were no con- 
noisseur; no man of the world. 
But if you could—and he himself 
could—then you had something dif- 
ferent from what everyone else had ; 
you had ‘lass.’ Gormezano had 
a long-standing affection for large 
items, whether it was Ottoman silver, 
Kutahya pottery, or oil-paintings 
heavily framed with gilt festoons, 
devices and motifs. To him, size 
was civilisation hall-marked with 
elegance. Perhaps if he ever made 
a lot of money he would lose this 


passion for the impressive, and 
become like so many other people 
addicted to squander-mania, uncon- 
sciously snobbish about the antiquity 
or modernity of things; but for 
the time being Gormezano was hard- 
up and full of pretence. 

He had been commissioned to 
buy some pieces of old Russian 
brocade for a widow who was 
refurnishing her salon. The widow 
was a first-rate bridge player, and 
got no satisfaction out of anything 
that was not Culbertson or Sims. 
She had suggested to Gormezano 
that in any case he would be better 
equipped to bargain with those 
voleurs et chenapans, and Gormezano 
was delighted to be of service. He 
loved the market; he loved doing 
things for people he liked; above 
all, he loved the idea of making a 
few lira by out-smarting both dealer 
and widow. He made a side-line 
of such commissions; he reckoned 
they kept him in training. 

“Here,” said Gormezano, with 
great pride, as we began our wander- 
ings through the alleys, “you can 
buy anything. Anything from a 
broken door-knocker to the Koh-i- 
noor. Around you is everything 
you will ever want. Yes—also every- 
thing you will never want, you 
understand?” He looked at me 
and laughed loudly. 

I did not see a broken door- 
knocker, but I certainly noticed 
several door-bells, and there was a 
whole stall devoted to an immense 
pile of rusty knives, knives of every 
shape and size: vegetable-knives, 
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jack-knives, huge yataghans, tiny 
penknives hooked to bits of chain, 
long thin stilettos, short squat dag- 
gers, carving-knives, interesting-look- 
ing knives, nondescript knives, vast 
cutlasses that looked as though they 
had had their fighting days, knives so 
minute that they seemed worthless, 
swords, bayonets, rapiers, massive 
no-nonsense scimitars and flippant 
little fancy ones with mother-of- 
pearl inlays, bowie-knives that must 
have wandered across a continent. 
In short, there was every kind of 
knife imaginable, piled up, some 
red with rust, and looking as though 
they must surely be sold by the 
kilo . . . and there were people 
fingering them, picking them up, 
one by one, turning them over in 
their hands, looking thoughtfully at 
each one . . . and putting them 
down again. 

Gormezano took a tooth-pick out 
of his gum and waved it at me. 
“See, the people here they like 
knives,” he chuckled. “ Always a 
good market for the knives. If 
you ever need one, you know where 
to come.” He picked up a razor 
and sharpened his tooth-pick. He 
had a hard fight ahead of him, 
and he wanted to be in a fit state 
for it. 

A little farther on we came to a 
stall piled up with copper ware of 
every description. Like all the other 
stalls we passed, it was built very 
much like an old counting-house 
desk: tall legs, the rear ones taller 
than the front, with the dealer 
perched on a high stool behind the 


sloping top. He looked down at 
us, his hat pushed off his forehead, 
his eyes turned into small flints 
behind his pebble glasses. 

“Let’s have a look,” I said. “I 
like copper.” 

Gormezano held up his hand like 
Moses parting the waters. He shook 
his head. “ Not a piece there that’s 
right.” 

It was funny and I had to laugh 
a little. “You have some funny 
ideas,” I said to him. “ All I want 
is a little coffee-pot—new, old, I 
don’t care. I want it cheap.” 

“For my part,” wheezed Gor- 
mezano, “‘ you can have it.” 

He glared at me as though I 
were selling the copper, and walked 
down the alley with his hands behind 
his back. 

I turned to the dealer on the high 
stool and shrugged my shoulders. 
His mouth opened and the smile 
left his face; then he screamed 
at Gormezano and spat on the floor 
as if his life was in that copper. 
I thought the effort would spin him 
out of his stool, and felt sorry I 
had opened my mouth. 

Not until we began to search 
carefully through the welter of goods 
displayed in the Grand Bazaar did 
I realise how much good stuff there 
was among the junk. Over and 
over again I was impatient when 
Gormezano paused at some stall, 
or little shop stacked with a mess 
of cracked and chipped ornaments, 
old clocks, oil-lamps, torn and dirty 
lace curtains, framed pictures, rags, 
and such odds and ends as I could 
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not believe anyone would ever want. 
“You'll never find anything there,” 
I protested, whereupon he fished 
out a piece of dusty brocade and 
raised it for my inspection. 

“ Fifty lira! That is too much, 
too much to pay, of course, but 
you look, it is a very fine piece.” 

The dealer was busy wrapping 
newspaper round a Kutahya for an 
American tourist. By the time he 
came to us, Gormezano had buried 
the brocade in a pile of ornaments, 
and was scratching his nose with 
one hand while holding out a 
Persian miniature with the other. 

The dealer leaned forward and 
gave a short speech on the history 
of the miniature and how fine 
it was and how lucky we were 
buying it. 

“Who’s buying?” groaned Gor- 
mezano. ‘“‘ We’re looking.” He 
shook his head. Farther down he 
had seen something similar. He 
handed it to me. I turned it over 
and handed it back. “How much 
you want for this ?” he asked. 

The dealer leaned a little farther 
forward as if he wanted nobody 
about to hear. “For you, beyim, 
one hundred lira only.” 

“ Hundred!” exclaimed Gorme- 
zano. He turned to me and spoke 
with all the sarcasm he could muster. 
** This one here thinks we are Ameri- 
cans! Do you? Let me tell you 
something. I was born in Mah- 
moud Pasha just outside this Bazaar, 
you understand?” He threw the 
miniature back on to the stall. 

The dealer looked hurt. “‘ What’s 


the matter, kardeshim? You don’t 
like the piece ? ” 

“At this price? To hell with 
it,” snarled Gormezano. “ Sell it 
to some foreign mug who doesn’t 
know the difference. If you’re lucky 
there might be another one around 
today. If not, pickle it.” 

He didn’t want to waste time 
messing about, he said, and began 
moving away, but he looked as if 
he was still thinking about it. So 
the dealer called us back, and after 
a solid fifteen minutes of exhaustive 
and exhausting haggling, the price 
was knocked down to seventy. 

“ All right,” sighed Gormezano, 
* it’s still too much, but I’ll take it.” 

Then he picked the brocade as 
if he was not the least interested, 
and threw it to the dealer. “ Here 
—wrap this rag round it, so it 
doesn’t get scratched.” 

The dealer’s eyes stood out like 
marbles. His mouth opened and 
the smile left his face. That was a 
genuine piece of old Russian brocade, 
he explained. He would wrap it 
round the miniature gladly, but the 
price would be one hundred lira 
for the lot. 

By now I was enjoying the 
situation. It was remarkable how 
quickly the price of the brocade 
dropped when we no longer showed 
interest in it. 

Gormezano’s face went the colour 
of iodine. He grabbed the brocade, 
screwed it up in his fist, and shook 
it in the dealer’s face. 

“You mean you want thirty lira 
for this?” he shouted. “ For this 
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dirty piece of rag thirty lira?” 
His jaw lines almost emerged from 
his neck. It was alarming, but I 
could see that it was only his way 
of making sure of getting ‘ the rag’ 
cheap, so I did not worry too much. 

The dealer threw up his hands 
in disgust. “ All right,” he said, 
“ll take ninety-five.’ But Gor- 
mezano was not going to give up 
so easily. He pretended to be deaf 
until the price was down to eighty- 
five. Then he slipped the brocade 
into his pocket and drew out his 
wallet. He counted the notes once, 
then counted them again, and groaned 
something about having spent far 
too much that morning. 

“ Here,” he said, “ eighty-five less 
seventy, fifteen. I cannot take both 
now. Ill come back tomorrow for 
the other.” 

The dealer got up, ran round the 
stall, and grabbed Gormezano by the 
lapel of his coat. “ Look,” he said 
irritably, “‘ I said to you eighty-five 
for both. That means you take the 
two now and you pay me eighty-five 
lira, you understand ? ” 

Gormezano had come to a point 
where only chewing his tooth-pick 
would quiet his nerves. He pulled 
the dealer’s hand away from his 
coat lapel, and assumed an air of 
offended superiority. ‘‘ Now, what’s 
the matter? Don’t you trust us? 
I said Pll come tomorrow for the 
other, didn’t I?” 

“ All right, all right then, I trust 
you,” said the dealer, “ but this is 
the way I make a living. If I stopped 
caring then I wouldn’t make a 

Cc 


living. You wouldn’t want my 
family to starve do you?” 

There was a happy leer on Gor- 
mezano’s face as if the idea of the 
dealer’s family starving was funny. 
He shook his head. “This is a 
business between you here and me, 
but what for you are bringing all 
the family into it now? You have 
funny ideas. Very funny. In my 
experience, my friend, when a man 
says he’ll come tomorrow, if he is 
a man he comes. It isn’t just the 
money. It’s a lot of other things 
as well—other things not so easily 
arranged—feelings, you understand ; 
feelings that have nothing to do 
with liras. So don’t blame me if 
you lose a good customer because 
you want to be stubborn. As for 
this piece of cloth,” he continued, 
tapping his pocket, “there isn’t a 
rubbish-heap around here that hasn’t 
two or three the same buried in 
it somewhere. It’s all fake stuff, 
and for my part I know what it’s 
worth.” 

He had gone through a pantomime 
of gesticulation and facial animation 
that creased up his features and 
brought lustre to his eyes. His talk 
hammered the dealer like machine- 
gun fire, until the poor man’s jaunty 
confidence ebbed away and he leaned 
against the stall looking tired. 

“ What’s so difficult you should 
have to think it over for so long?” 
croaked Gormezano. 

But the dealer was staring at a 
French tourist, who had wandered 
up to the stall. Being a foreigner 
and alone, he no doubt seemed easy 








prey; for the dealer suddenly became 
distraught and very reluctant to 
pursue his discussion with Gor- 
mezano any longer. Gormezano 
nudged me, and smiled knowingly. 
And as the Frenchman picked up 
and examined a few odds and ends, 
the dealer shambled up to him, and 
he was not the least interested in 
us any longer. 

As we hurried away into the 
crowd, Gormezano turned and looked 
over his shoulder, grinning. “‘ The 
tourist is always my best friend on 
such occasions. I bargain until one 
of them appears. Then I cannot 
lose!” He was full of satisfaction 
and triumph. He had pulled it 
off once again, and was getting to 
feel infallible. 

“What do you say? Beautiful 
bargain, eh?” He raised his hand, 
closed in his finger-tips, and kissed 
them repeatedly. “ Beautiful!” he 
kept saying, “ beautiful!” He had 
absolutely no use for the miniature. 
It served his purpose to hide where 
his interest lay and that was all he 
wanted. 

** So you’ve made a profit today ? 
Do you think she’ll be pleased with 
it?” I asked dubiously. 

“ Of course !”” Gormezano patted 
his chest affectionately. “It’s fine. 
It only wants a little cleaning, that’s 
all.”’ 

By this time I was so frozen that 
I suggested a break, and we went 
into a muhallebidji and drank hot 
saleps. Gormezano then ate a plate- 
ful of boiled chicken and rice, 
though it was not yet midday. He 
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had not had time to stop for any 
meals yesterday, he explained, which, 
of course, meant that yesterday 
Gormezano had had no money. 
Today he had the money the 
widow had given him for buying 
the brocade. 

And in this atmosphere of jollity, 
we sat and talked about life in 
Turkey ; the high prices, the appal- 
ling mentality of all Bazaar dealers, 
how much Bazaar dealers made, 
then how little Gormezano made, 
then how much the Turkish Prime 
Minister made. 

* Look, Gormezano,” I said after 
a while, “ you know I came down 
here to look for a wardrobe. Can 
you fix something ?” 

He gripped my shoulder hard as 
if I had just saved his little boy 
from drowning. “For you I will 
fix,” he said. A sort of stupid 
kindness had settled over his face 
like a warm woollen blanket. 

We left the muhallebidji and walked 
along the main arcade running 
through the middle of the Bazaar. 
The picture there struck a blow 
at romanticism. There were no 
stalls, or tumble-down shops with 
displays of goods on the ground ; no 
dealers perched in the midst of their 
wares. Instead, small and medium- 
sized modern shops stretched the 
entire length of the arcade, with 
brightly lit windows and glitter of 
neon signs, all very flashy and alight 
and alive with a cheerful vulgarity. 
Crowds of poorly dressed people, 
tourists with their guides, women 
in black shawls, sauntered, their 
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eyes hunting for bargains, whether 
they intended buying them or not; 
they stood and stared, went in and 
fingered, inquired prices, turned 
away with a shrug. “ Pahal.” 
Everything in the Bazaar was pahal, 
until it was knocked down to about 
half the price originally asked. 

Although Gormezano had exag- 
gerated when he included the Koh-i- 
noor among the articles that could 
be found in the Bazaar, he was not 
far wrong. For as we loitered here 
and there, I observed that there 
were any amount of valuable goods 
in the shops—such things as carpets, 
jewelry and precious stones, ivories, 
embroidered silk hangings, brocades 
of great beauty, silver, rare pottery, 
and cloisonné of very fine workman- 
ship. I noticed also that many of 
the dealers stood outside their shops, 
or leaned against the doorways, 
inviting passers-by to come in and 
inspect their displays. When there 
were few passers-by and it was 
quiet, they shouted to each other 
across the arcade; sometimes they 
told jokes and laughed. 

We looked at a great many shop 
windows ; Gormezano nearly bought 
an original nature morte, which he 
swore had value, until he realised 
that he had no money. Then we 
found a janissary dressed in faded 
silks. He had fuzzy black hair and 
a large moustache; sat on a horse 
and held a scimitar in one hand. 
Gormezano swore that it came from 
Sultan Abdul Hamid’s palace; he 
had heard it was the Sultan’s favourite 
mascot. He fingered the janissary 


for a while, and said he would buy 
it. It would bring him luck. Think, 
he said, of the things he had seen, 
this warrior sitting in the Sultan’s 
bedroom all day and all night... . ' 

The price was two hundred lira. 
Gormezano offered fifty and the 
dealer mumbled words of dis- 
gust. Gormezano laughed. Fifty, 
he insisted, and the dealer went very 
red and almost shook his fist in 
Gormezano’s face. The price was 
two hundred lira, he screamed. 
Gormezano moved away. The price 
dropped to a hundred and fifty. 
We walked on and it went to a 
hundred. But below that the dealer 
would not go. 

“Would you really have paid 
fifty for it, if he’d accepted?” I 
asked him, as we walked on, leaving 
the dealer to his indignation. 

He laughed. “Fifty? Where 
would I get fifty lira from?” 

“* But then why bid for it ?” 

“For the fun. I told you it is 
a good game, bargaining. I enjoy it.” 

“It is a very cold game,” I 
grumbled. 

We looked at a great many ward- 
robes, and I grew colder and more 
indifferent. Finally we found one 
that would suit. It was of plain 
wood, very dirty, the sort of ward- 
robe one would think twice about 
before hanging any clothes in, but 
Gormezano said that for a small 
consideration he would help me 
paint it, and by that time I was so 
cold that I wanted only to settle on 
something and be gone. It was, 
I thought, hideous, but painted 
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grey, as Gormezano suggested, it 
would be all right, and it had 
many drawers. 

The price asked was seventy lira ; 
Gormezano got it down to thirty- 
five and asked the old dealer if he 
could send it to my address the 
following day. The old man re- 
sponded gloomily that he could not 
send it on the following day, or 
ever. He was short and thin, with 
a marked curvature of the spine, 
which made him look as if he had 
a bad pain, and in token of which 
he coughed wheezily and patted his 
chest. 

“How does he think we’re going 
to get it home, then ?” I demanded 
indignantly. 

** My friend, with thirty-five lira 
safely in his pocket he doesn’t care 
if we never get it home,” said 
Gormezano cheerfully. ‘“ Come,” he 
added, “ help me find a taxi.” 

The old man stood in his doorway 
staring at us morosely. He was 
not in the least interested in what 
we did about the wardrobe we had 
just bought of him. 

We found a taxi outside and con- 
ducted it close to the Bazaar—for 
no vehicle is allowed inside—and 
then we went back to. the wardrobe 
and picked it up, Gormezano at 
one end and I at the other. 

When the taxi-driver saw us return- 
ing, he went wild and swore it would 
never go into the car, and that we 
would scratch the paint and damage 
the doors. But all the same we 
took the drawers out and struggled 
to heave the wardrobe into the taxi. 


- ghouted back. 


Meanwhile, a number of people gath- 
ered round and stood and watched 
the struggle, but nobody offered to 
help. 

In the end the taxi-driver became 
impatient. He sat on the pave- 
ment and shrugged his shoulders 
and shouted at us. Gormezano 
There ensued a 
heated argument. 

After a while a shopkeeper came 
forward and the effort to get the 
wardrobe into the taxi was resumed. 
In a fashion it succeeded. Gor- 
mezano and the shopkeeper beamed 
at each other, while the driver looked 
sullenly at the taxi already full, 
but still with the drawers spread 
over the pavement, waiting to be 
piled in. 

“We can’t do it,” I protested. 
“We shall have to get another taxi 
for the rest.” 

Gormezano roared with laughter. 
“What is this you say? Another 
taxi? This one will cost about 
three lira. The drawers will have 
to go in. What is more, we too 
are going in with the wardrobe!” 

* Impossible,” I repeated. 

But the miracle was achieved. 
With the aid of a piece of rope 
the drawers were somehow packed 
in the boot. Gormezano then hopped 
in beside the driver, triumphant, 
while I crawled in behind with the 
wardrobe, which meant sitting with 
a bent back all the way from Beyazit 
to Beyoglu, but the journey was 
achieved. 

When the wardrobe was dumped 
on the pavement outside the build- 
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ing in which I had my flat, another 
argument flared up between Gor- 
mezano and our driver. 

“What’s the matter now?” I 
grumbled, for I was feeling sick 
and quite irritable. 

“He has the cheek to ask three 
lira for the fare,” said Gormezano. 

“‘ That’s what you expected, didn’t 
you?” 

Gormezano looked bewildered. He 
gave me a long straight glare. “ But 
surely if he asks three, I cannot 
give him three,” he said, and im- 
mediately resumed the discussion 
with the driver. 

It was getting dark. I pushed 
the wardrobe towards the house, 


and when I reached the stairs I 
called to him crossly, for I was 
exceedingly out of breath and un- 
believably cold: “Why don’t you 
save your breath?” ’ 

I resolved that next time I wanted 
any item of furniture in Istanbul 
I would do without Gormezano’s 
assistance, because somehow shop- 
ping with him was a little tiring, 
to say the least of it. 

I struggled slowly up the stairs, 
carrying, dragging and heaving the 
wardrobe along. As I reached the 
sixth floor, the sound of Gormezano’s 
and the driver’s voices, like half a 
dozen iron hinges rusting on an old 
gate, still rose in the darkness. 
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BY R. R. MONEY 


THE Group Captain and I were old 
friends. In his younger days I had 
helped to bear-lead him and he 
seemed to think that he still owed 
me a debt of gratitude. We had 
been discussing my failure to com- 
plete a book which had had quite 
a satisfactory beginning. 

“The fact is,” I said, “I ran 
out of practical experience. I’m 
not an author, I’m a story-teller: 
not bad at choses vues but pretty 
hopeless if I try to be imaginative.” 

“Then why not gather some 
more experience ?” 

“‘ Easier said than done. When I 
was telling stories of the working 
man’s wife and children, their home 
surroundings, ways of thought and 
behaviour and so on, the material 
was brought to me on a plate. I 
had a shop in a working-class district. 
Mama and les enfants had to come 
shopping and that was that. But 
Papa never came. So I don’t know 
much about him and the book isn’t 
a book. If Mahomet won’t come 
to the Mountain, the Mountain 
ought to go to Mahomet, but that 
means going to work with him and 
I’m not qualified and too old to 
learn how to become qualified.” 

The Group Captain looked at me 
for the better part of half a minute. 
Then he said: “ There’s a satellite 


airfield at Eastwold. We're no 
longer occupying it, properly speak- 
ing, for a variety of reasons, but 
chiefly because it’s abominably un- 
comfortable. Water supply strictly 
limited, cave-man type of sanitation, 
and so on. In fact, it’s so grim that 
even though it’s a wartime product, 
they sited the living-quarters one 
and a half miles away, on a main 
drainage system. Now a civilian 
firm is moving in. They’re being 
hunted out of their present quarters 
while in the middle of important 
contracts, and they must have an 
airfield, and Eastwold happens to be 
only sixteen miles from their main 
source of labour. They do work 
on aircraft. The advance party 
moves in next week and I’ve been 
asked if I can recommend anybody, 
preferably an ex-Service pensioner, 
who would brew tea for them and 
generally make himself useful. A 
Charge Hand and ten fitters. In 
case you don’t know, a Charge Hand 
is about the equivalent of a Corporal. 
I can’t quite reckon the firm up. 
The chums I’ve met don’t strike me 
as being very experienced in manage- 
ment. I should say they’ve had 
fairly rapid promotion.” 

The Group Captain had evidently 
come to an end of what he was 
prepared to say at that moment. 
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I stared at him. Then I said: 
“How far from your set-up ?” 

“ About ten miles. You could 
stay with us until you found some- 
thing nearer.” I shook my head. 
“Tt wouldn’t fit in,” I said. “I 
should be classified as a labourer. 
Besides, just now I haven’t any 
form of transport. It would be 
better to hire a caravan.” 


The day I arrived at Eastwold it 
was pouring with rain and blowing 
a gale. “ We got here yesterday,” 
said the Charge Hand: “It was 
just the same then and it looks 
like being the same tomorrow. Are 
you any good at fire - lighting? 
There’s one old stove in the place 
where the one and only water-tap 
is, and we wasted two hours yester- 
day trying to get the so-and-so 
going. Used most of the wood 
and all the paper and about half a 
gallon of paraffin and all we got 
was smoke and stink.” Then, rather 
to my surprise, he made a few 
comments, unflattering and quite 
rude, about the firm which employed 
us both. I was soon to discover that 
all the employees did this, apparently 
from sheer force of habit. 

The stove had been accurately 
described by the Charge Hand. It 
had a disgusting habit of appearing 
to be all right for the first ten 
minutes or so: the next thing you 
knew it was out, with a few smoulder- 
ing bits of paper and stick and a lot 
of coke without even the damp 
properly off it yet. What had 
happened was that between the top 
and the bottom of the fire-lighting 


material there had been a large 
empty space. When the edges had 
burnt, the whole thing fell through 
this space and settled down com- 
fortably on the floor, as the Charge 
Hand had said, smoking and stink- 
ing. The secret was to fill the 
stove from bottom to top with 
small broken-up coke, and then 
make the fire on top. While I was 
learning this, Charge Hand and 
fitters used to come in one by one, 
and stand round and tell me what 
I was doing wrong, and what I 
ought to do. It was not until I 
was introduced to a stranger one 
day with the added remark, “ He’s 
got quite a good flow of language 
when he’s roused,” that I realised 
that I also, like the stove, had been 
‘ smoked.’ 

Owing to some oversight, the 
type of oversight which I soon 
learned was typical, no teapot had 
been supplied, but one of the fitters 
had found a dirty battered old 
enamel jug. We made a wooden 
lid for it and it served the purpose 
until one day, many weeks later, I 
suddenly saw the old jug in all its 
horribleness. I threw it away, 
drove into town, bought a new 
teapot, and sent the bill in to the 
firm. They paid up without a 
question or a murmur. A small 
incident, but one with important 
consequences. After brewing the 
tea, I would add milk and sugar 
to the contents of the jug, put it 
into a strong cardboard box together 
with one dozen of the queerest 
assortment of cups and mugs you 
ever saw, and carry the load across 
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fifty yards of open space to the 
hangar. It doesn’t sound much. 
Have you ever experienced WEATHER 
round a great hangar set on the top 
of a hill in the midst of a large 
empty space? I only learned to 
endure philosophically by imagining 
that I was the ship’s boy on board a 
tramp steamer, carrying the skipper’s 
cocoa from the galley to the bridge 
in a howling gale. The local weather 
was of a beastliness almost indescrib- 
able. Ifit was not raining or snowing 
or blowing a gale, then a cold grey 
clammy cloud would drop so low 
that only the lower half of the 
hangar remained visible. 

The Charge Hand and the ten 
fitters had been specially selected 
for this adventure by a Foreman 
who knew his men. They were 
about half and half ex-Service (Royal 
Air Force) and Poles. Your Pole 
makes a good fitter. The English 
members of the party combined 
fatalistic endurance with a stream 
of repetitive foul language: the 
Poles said nothing. I was con- 
stantly reminded of prisoner-of-war 
experience, but here nobody was 
compelled to endure: any of us 
could have walked out on the job 
any day we wished. No one did. 
Apart from the morbid satisfaction 
derived, nobody was prepared to 
be the first to give up. Everyone 
left home long before it was light, 
and only returned home long after 
it was dark. The men travelled in 
three private cars. If you saw the 
first one, you thought you had seen 
the last word in automobile decrepi- 
tude: by the time you had seen 
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numbers two and three, number 
one looked quite a decent car. One 
or more of them usually had to 
receive some form of attention during 
the day, and I could not help 
marvelling at the dexterity and speed 
of these fitters, and their powers of 
improvisation. Ofcourse they should 
not have worked on their private 
cars in the hangar in the firm’s 
time, but how else would they have 
got to work the next morning? 
There is in industry a considerable 
amount of give and take which 
would not do in the Services. 
What the eye doesn’t see the heart 
doesn’t grieve for, and it is strange 
how blind an eye can sometimes be. 

The men were working on two 
partly stripped fuselages, perform- 
ing a number of precisely similar 
operations using hand -tools only. 
The work had to be done either 
from above, leaning downwards, or 
from below, with both arms raised 
well above the head. Both positions 
are uncomfortable and cannot be 
sustained for long. In order to 
appreciate the amount of accurate 
skilled work a good man can put 
in in about two and a half minutes, 
it is necessary to borrow his tool 
and have a go for oneself. After 
about five minutes, the men would 
jump down and swing their arms 
round their bodies and stamp their 
feet or go for a short run. The 
cold in the great, comparatively 
empty hangar was the creeping 
kind—the kind that makes you 
resent having to move a hand or 
a limb—rather like a timid bather 
entering a cold sea. 
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The industrial worker’s mind 
acts in a way peculiar to itself, 
but it is predictable when you have 
the ‘ know-how.’ There will always 
be trouble with industrial personnel 
unless there is, somewhere in each 
department or shop, someone who 
has this know-how and at the same 
time can be trusted by the Manage- 
ment. Our Charge Hand fulfilled 
the first requirement but not the 
second. He damned the Company 
viciously, as though he really meant 
it, and he took liberties at their 
expense. Nevertheless he was the 
right peg for the hole, provided he 
was not left in sole charge too long. 
He knew the men’s minds much 
better than they knew them them- 
selves. The Charge Hand’s job is 
tougher than the Corporal’s because 
there is, in industry at factory-floor 
level, no sense of loyalty to the 
organisation that is providing all 
with a living. Most operatives are 
firmly determined not to help the 
management. Most of them are 
willing, even though reluctantly will- 
ing, to give a form of modified loyalty 
to a Charge Hand or Foreman of 
whom they approve, and that is as 
far as they will go in this direction. 
But practically all skilled or even 
semi-skilled men are loyal to their 
trade. Pride in tradesmanship can 
become a form of self-inflicted torture 
to a disgruntled practitioner, and a 
management with know-how can and 
probably does exploit this feature, 
sometimes without realising it. 

The code that runs at factory- 
floor level is intricate, and must be 
learned if the individual’s life is 

C2 


to be tolerable. You may help 
yourself to the products of the 
Company to do a job of work on 
your own car in Company’s time ; 
but you must not take the Company;s 
products home, except sufficient to 
complete a job you have already 
started. By completing the job at 
home, in your own time, you are 
giving the Company something. The 
attitude of mind towards the Time 
Clock is similarly complicated. The 
Time Clock is one containing a slit 
at the bottom into which a card 
bearing your name can be inserted 
and pressed down until the exact 
time of the operation is recorded 
on the card. The Time Clock, 
and the Timekeeper in charge of 
it, are regarded as enemies by most 
operatives. If they can ‘ fiddle’ it, 
and him, they will. Fiddling with 
anything mechanical is in a fitter’s 
nature, and naturally one fiddles 
to one’s own advantage if possible. 
Strangely enough, you may cheat 
over clocking on, but you are not 
highly regarded if you cheat over 
clocking off. Before a Timekeeper- 
clerk arrived, the Charge Hand 
made it quite clear that since I 
lived nearest, and was always on 
time or earlier, it was my job to 
clock everybody in. But he would 
not allow any cheating over clocking 
off: if you wanted to leave early, 
you clocked off when you left. 

A classic example of a skilled 
fitter’s ‘ fiddling’ ability came my 
way some weeks later, after my 
stock of goods for sale had become 
sufficiently valuable to require proper 
safeguarding. “I feel more com- 
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fortable now,” I said to the Foreman, 
indicating the Yale lock I had had 
fitted on the store-room door. He 
strolled over and had a look. Then 
he took his thin-bladed steel collap- 
sible ruler out of his pocket and slid 
it in between the lock and the door- 
jamb. The door swung open a 
damned sight quicker than I could 
have opened it with the key. “ You 
want to get Chippy to put you a 
screw through the door-jamb at 
that point,” said the Foreman; 
“that'll stop that way of doing it. 
After it’s done let me know, and I’ll 
come and show you another way.” 
Most ways of thinking, and most 
tricks of the trade, get known at 
management level sooner or later, 
especially in these days when so 
many executive and administrative 
officials have worked their way 
up from the factory floor. This 
also helps to account for there 
being, in industry at floor level, 
practically no such thing as the 
individual ‘ carpeting’ which occurs 
in the Services in Company and 
Regimental Orderly Rooms. The 
Foreman does not ‘ bring a charge’ ; 
he tells his civilian boss. The 
latter does not send for or see the 
offender. He tells the Foreman to 
carry a message, a warning, or a 
reprimand. The Foreman either 
boils this down or builds it up, as 
he sees fit, and passes iton. Nineteen 
times out of twenty the offender 
accepts it. If he wants to keep his 
job, he mends his ways; if he 
doesn’t, he waits a day or two and 
then asks for his cards. 
In industry, management tends 
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to handle manpower as though it 
were machinery. While you have 
a use for machinery, keep it running 
if you can, for as long as you can. 
Stop it as soon as the immediate 
task is finished. Over many weeks 
I had the opportunity of checking 
with men we had borrowed or hired, 
and learned that our firm was not 
exceptional. The method works 
because it is perfectly understood 
by both parties. An operative knows 
that as soon as he becomes redundant 
he will be ‘stopped’ (that is the 
word used: the words ‘ dismissed,’ 
‘sacked,’ ‘fired,’ mean something 
quite different). A man will be 
‘stopped’ by the Foreman in two 
short sentences, the second of which 
probably runs something like this : 
“You see we’ve got to the end of 
the contract and so far there isn’t 
anything else come in, and, well... 
you know how it is.” The operative 
will nod his head silently, look the 
Foreman in the eye for a second 
or two, turn, and walk away without 
@ word. 

By the time a man has become 
a skilled fitter he is usually a close- 
lipped fellow, sensitive, and with 
Keen perceptions. His schooling has 
come the hard way, with the 
minimum of words. Now, he never 
asks an unnecessary question, and 
if he makes any comment on his 
work, you may depend upon it, it 
is worth listening to. This is not 
to say that he will not talk on other 
topics ; perhaps he will, quite freely 
—until or unless he realises that 
there is in his audience someone 
who knows more about the subject 
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than he does. Then he shuts up 
immediately, listens, and probably 
asks an intelligent question or two. 


As the days lengthened the weather 
worsened. Some days we had to 
chip frozen snow out of the gullies 
before we could open the great 
hangar doors. These huge doors 
normally run so easily that one 
man can handle them. The sections 
slightly overlap and it is not by 
any means obvious which is the 
‘stop’ end. With increased work 
ahead a second hangar had to be 
taken over. I came back with my 
assistant and reported that we could 
not open the hangar doors. The 
Charge Hand glanced at us in con- 
tempt, ran down, put his shoulder 
to the door at the opposite end, 
and, though not without some effort, 
slid it open. This incident provided 
a joke which lasted about a week. 
“Bob and Syd! The two of ’em 
together couldn’t open a hangar 
door. Why? Cos they was shovin’ 
the b—— the wrong end.” 

The first day I reported for duty 
I had been asked what my name was. 
Happy instinct prompted me to say 
‘Bob,’ and ‘ Bob’ I always was to 
all members of the original crew of 
fitters, even though as our numbers 
grew and my duties changed, I 
came to be known as ‘the Major.’ 
There was a bond of affection 
between us. Each of the old originals 
knew that he had only to look at 
me hopefully and he would get what 
he wanted, even though it meant 
breaking a rule I myself had made. 
If a newcomer, to put it in hangar 


language, ‘came the acid,’ he was 
promptly and loftily informed “‘ Me 
and Bob know each other, don’t 
we, Bob? In at the beginning 
together we was, when things wasn’t 
so good, see.” It did not matter 
to whom I might be talking, if 
one of them came by he would 
give me a friendly grin and say, 
“lo, Bob,” and I would reply, 
“What cheer, Stan (or Bill, or 
Mario, or Syd.).” By the Almighty, 
it is good to know men, and to be 
known by them. 


The Charge Hand’s office, where 
tea was served, was small, and was 
heated by two good electric radiators. 
The atmosphere within when all 
the gang were assembled may be 
imagined. The Charge Hand and 
I played a game of ‘ Switch on; 
switch off: Shut door; open door.’ 
If a stranger opened the door and 
recoiled with some such (decorated) 
expression as “Bit fuggy, aren’t 
you?” it was one up to me. Ifa 
shivering fitter came in and closed 
the door and switched on the second 
radiator, it was one up to the Charge 
Hand. 

In the intervals between brewing 
tea, stoking up my fire, washing 
cups and trying to keep the office 
reasonably clean and tidy, I was 
not only bored but also cold. One 
day I started sweeping the hangar 
floor in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the office. The result was 
so pleasing that day by day I increased 
the swept area until eventually it 
included the space on which stood 
the aircraft. Whereupon the Charge 
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Hand introduced me to a broom 
with a head about two feet six 
inches long. “This is a hangar 
broom,” he said. “ You’d get on 
a lot faster with it.’ How right 
he was! Now I was able to discard 
my greatcoat and really get down 
to business. Instead of dawdling 
through my tea-making processes 
I hastened them. I was consumed 
with ambition. I also wanted to 
be a worker, like the fitters. I 
would sweep the whole area of the 
hangar, damme if I wouldn’t. I 
got me an old empty oil-drum and 
painted on it, in yellow paint, in 
large wavering letters, opps and 
ENDS. (Today this oil-drum occupies 
a place of honour in my study.) 
But the real joy was yet to come. 
“Bob,” said the Charge Hand one 
day, “there’s three more aircraft 
coming and we shall want the 
bottom hangar. Could you give 
this one a miss for a few days 
and do a bit of sweeping down 
there ?” 

The bottom hangar, completely 
empty, was one hundred and twenty 
yards long and sixty yards wide. 
Its concrete floor was divided into 
great slabs each about fifteen feet 
square, and thick lines had been 
painted, at fifteen-foot intervals, 
right across the hangar. So there 
was almost the exact representation 
of a chess-board. The first day I 
went in with my broom and oil- 
drum I stood for two or three 
minutes, while little waves of ap- 
preciation and satisfaction wafted over 
me. Because I have always been a 
busy man, greatly preoccupied with 


other people’s lives, my secret wish 
has always been—‘I would like to 
be alone.’ Not only can I appreciate 
silence, I love it. Because of it I 
have gone to the great mountains, 
or left my bed between dawn and 
sunrise. Now here was silence, 
save for the twittering of a few 
sparrows, the deep throaty chuckle 
of a starling or two, and, outside, 
the contented cooing of a wood- 
pigeon. And it was all mine, for 
as long as I could decently spin 
out the task. I began. And who 
do you suppose was with me? 
Why, Alice, of course, and the 
Red Queen, and soon, in their 
turn, all the rest of the Looking 
Glass company. For the next ten 
days I was as happy as I have ever 
been in my life. 

Our tea-brewing supplies were 
bought out of the threepences col- 
lected after each ‘brew up.” If 
at the end of the week there was 
sufficient surplus I would buy a 
noggin of whisky and put it in the 
Sunday midday brew. (We were 
working seven days a week.) The 
story of these special Sunday brews 
now forms part of the Eastwold 
tradition. When one of the old 
hands is trying to impress a new 
chum with the story of early priva- 
tion and endurance he usually ends 
up with, “And the Major was in 
it with us from the very beginning, 
and he used to put whisky in the 
Sunday tea.” 

Shopping presented a consider- 
able problem for all of us. We left 
home before the shops were open 
and we returned home after they 
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were closed, and the men did not 
want to waste their precious Satur- 
day afternoons shopping. So I 
began to buy a few things, principally 
cigarettes, generally using Paddy the 
Milk as my agent. Never have I 
met anywhere such a good-natured 
milk roundsman. He did not often 
let me down and he put up with 
my tantrums if he did. Day after 
day, come hail, rain, snow, blow, 
freeze-up, fog, Paddy nearly always 
contrived to get through somehow, 
even if he had to change over to a 
horse and float and be content with 
getting as far as the guard-room 
gate. He was our one dependable 
link with the outside world, which 
he saw by daylight and we did not. 
He gave us the newspaper news ; 
for men doing a fourteen - hour 
stretch of work (including travelling 
time) cannot be bothered with read- 
ing newspapers. The effect of ex- 
cessive hours of work seems to be 
always the same. It is deadening. 
Men do not say much, and when 
they talk they speak quietly. During 
a few brief minutes at the end of 
a Break, they either sit staring at 
nothing, or they drop off to sleep. 
The only time our men seemed 
fully alive was during a very few 
minutes around ‘ clocking-on’ time. 

The skilled man’s attitude to- 
wards work differs from that of 
the labourer. A labourer usually 
treats work as a useful commodity, 
which it is good policy to make 
last as long as possible. Probably 
the reason goes back to the days 
of serious unemployment, even 
though this generation of labourers 


has never had such an experience. 
Many an artisan would like to treat 
work the same way, but there is 
something that prevents him. His 
task tempts him. It beckons him, 
provokes him, taunts him. It is 
something he must get the better 
of. He won’t be happy until he 
has completed it to his own satisfac- 
tion. At the end of a Break, with 
a muttered imprecation and with- 
out so much as a glance in the 
direction of his Charge Hand, he 
gets up and accepts the challenge. 


My caravan home was at precisely 
the opposite corner of the aerodrome 
and there was only one way of 
getting to and from it in the depth 
of winter, and that was to walk 
round the perimeter track. For 
many weeks this was a journey of 
adventure, because it was always 
done in the dark. I had carried 
out one hasty daylight reconnais- 
sance, but until too late it did not 
occur to me that this should have 
included the dispersal areas. The 
track is wide, and is intersected at 
three points by runways that are 
three times wider. It was sufficiently 
difficult, in the darkness, to cross 
these intersection points without 
losing one’s way: when there was 
fog or snow the task became quite 
impossible, and the only alternative 
was to keep a torch shining on the 
grass verge on the boundary side 
of the track, and take great care 
never to lose touch. I carried a 
second torch as a precaution, and 
during the five days of the worst 
fog the Charge Hand would never 
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let me leave the hangar until I 
had assured him that the second 
torch was safely in my pocket. 
The walk normally occupied about 
twenty-five minutes: in fog or 
snow this time was just about 
doubled. The reason was that 
the perimeter track had, on its 
boundary flank, a number of dis- 
persal areas, and it was necessary 
for me to circumnavigate all these, 
or lose touch with the grass verge. 
At one point a dispersal area ended 
abruptly in a large hole which held 
water to a depth of about two feet 
six inches. I discovered this the 
wet way. Then the frosts came, 
and I rediscovered it the hard 
way. After that I had sufficient 
sense to go out by day with a lorry 
and a couple of barrels, a heavy 
plank, and a length of hawser wire. 
I am supposed to be a bit of a 
Heath Robinson when it comes to 
home-designed constructions, there- 
fore I am rather pleased to be 
able to record that my barricade 
withstood everything that Nature 
slung at it during the next three 
months. 

At the beginning of the frost- 
cum-snow period, my caravan door 
froze up. As the door was flush, 


and with no exterior handle (one 
normally used the Yale key as a 
handle), the situation was more 
than I could cope with. I had to 
go to the nearest farmhouse to 
borrow a suitable tool. Afterwards, 
the Charge Hand used to say, 
“Have you got your spare torch 
and your jemmy?” Once inside, 
all was well. Not only was the 
caravan connected to Mains electri- 
city; it also had a complete Calor 
Gas outfit in reserve. Besides those 
two excellent features there were 
two others which, together, turned 
the little home-on-wheels into a 
veritable Hotel Splendide. The 
first of these was an _ electric- 
powered, thermostatically controlled 
oil-radiator of very good make. I 
set it at maximum before leaving 
in the morning, and when I arrived 
back at night, the temperature of 
the van, everywhere, was 65 degrees. 
The second, oh! how desirable 
feature, was something at which I 
had always laughed and turned up 
my nose. Well, one lives and 
learns. Never again, so long as I 
am sufficiently misguided as to 
endure the rigours of an English 
winter, will my bed fail to be 
equipped with an electric blanket. 
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BY J. M. MARKS 


HE was only a robber when driven 
to it, he explained. Normally his 
profession was muleteer, and he 
was travelling with half a dozen 
other Khampas, bringing mule-loads 
of wool down from the Chang 
Thang. They had camped on my 
verandah for the past week, tether- 
ing their mules in the garden, and 
living themselves in a free-and-easy 
confusion of leather saddles, thick 
saddle-cloths, ropes and bridles, and 
blackened cooking-pots. 

Pemba, the part-time robber, was 
a young man of about twenty. The 
day before I had watched for a 
while a game of cards in which he 
seemed to be doing extraordinarily 
badly. Meeting him later in the 
evening I found him shivering with 
cold, wearing only shirt and trousers 
and a pair of P.T. shoes too big for 
him. As well as his money he had 
lost his fur hat, his long boots and 
his warm robe. He had good 
reason to look disconsolate, but he 
brightened up somewhat when he 
showed me the long knife hanging 
from his belt. 

“IT didn’t stake that,” he told 
me, “tonight I’ll go off and stick 
up some drunk, and strip him.” 

I expressed my concern and he 
replied, “Oh, don’t worry about 
me, I won’t get into trouble. I 


know a grog-shop not far off where 
there are any number of easy 
touches, especially after dark. Any- 
way,” he went on virtuously, “ if 
a chap can afford to get drunk he 
can afford new boots.” His narrow 
eyes vanished into creases as he 
burst into laughter. 

“No, only when I’m driven to 
it,” he said next morning, admiring 
his legs in a pair of soft felt boots 
bound below his knees with coloured 
ribbon, and complacently feeling the 
heavy texture of a rather greasy 
plum-coloured robe. On his head 
he now wore a high-crowned felt 
hat bound with gold wire and edged 
with fur flaps. Three of these he 
tucked away out of sight inside the 
hat, leaving the fourth to flop 
rakishly over his left ear. His 
cheerful face looked so smug under 
the stolen hat that I could not 
help laughing as well. A thought 
that added a certain piquancy was 
of the unfortunate victim, bothered 
by a hangover and wondering what 
he had done the night before to 
leave him in a state of undress at 
the edge of the road. 

So Pemba regained his normal 
cheerfulness, and left the cards 
alone for a bit. A Khampa from 
Lithang, his only speech was the 
drawling twang of Kham, much 
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rougher than the language of Lhasa. 
He was not very tall for a Khampa, 
who are usually big men. He had 
a round, fresh-complexioned face, 
rather boyish in appearance, and his 
head had been shaved some weeks 
before and the hair left to grow 
again, giving him the look of one 
wearing a close-fitting black skull- 
cap. He was a great taker of snuff, 
and always carried his snuff-box 
with him, the horn of a yak, lipped 
with silver, stoppered with a big 
wooden cork and ornamented with 
a faded red tassel. He seldom 
touched liquor, and I think I dis- 
covered his true interest in life 
when one day, as he was sitting 
with me idly thumbing through a 
heap of books and magazines, he 
came to a big colour plate showing 
bathing beauties in bikinis, sprawled 
languorously in the sunshine on a 
beach. Clutching the opened page 
he sprang up with his eyes bulging, 
and turned to me urgently. “‘ How 
do I get to England ? ” he demanded. 
** How do I get to England ?” 

A more permanent (and respect- 
able) neighbour, who lived in the 
ground floor of my house, was the 
Lama. He, too, was a Khampa, 
as was evident by his height—over 
six feet—and by his fair skin. In 
Tibet monks are many but Lamas 
are few. He had been a Lama 
since childhood, when found to be 
the reincarnation of a senior Abbot 
of Kham. He was now perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, but 
monastery life had already given 
him a. bulkiness which later, no 
doubt, would turn into a dignified 


corpulence. Yet he gave the im- 
pression of having great physical 
strength. His parents had been of 
some wealth and he still drew an 
income from the estates, a steward 
visiting him at intervals bringing 
bundles of money. His long robe 
was of heavy silk, the outer layer a 
rich tawny colour, the inner lining 
yellow, as befitted his rank. When 
met by monks he was greeted with 
deep bows which he acknowledged 
by a brief nod. He had a keen 
intellect and took lessons from me 
in English, which he learnt with 
amazing speed, though troubled by 
the pronunciation of juxtaposed R.s 
and L.s. He was already fluent 
in Mandarin Chinese, as well as 
Khang-ke, the Kham dialect, and 
the complex speech of Lhasa. As 
personal attendants he had two 
monks and one layman, the latter a 
curly-headed tough with a smiling 
face and a taste for brandy. They 
had left their monastery, a big one 
with a population of two thousand 
monks, after it had been destroyed 
by bombs from Chinese aircraft the 
year before, during one of the 
insurrections in eastern Kham. 

It is not unknown in Tibet for 
monks to turn trader. Numbers 
of those scattered by Chinese bomb- 
ing and harassed by Chinese columns 
had made their way west to Lhasa 
and to Tsang province, and with 
their normal life disrupted had taken 
to trading in a small way, buying 
mules, and travelling between Lhasa 
and Kalimpong on the Indian border 
with wool or silver dollars, and 
returning with bales of cloth, watches 
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and loads of leather boots. One 
such was Lobsang, whose party 
arrived one day and camped in 
the garden next to mine. I did 
not realise he was a monk at first ; 
for he was a great big aggressive- 
looking fellow, fur-hatted and with 
a long sword thrust crosswise through 
his sash. I went across to pass the 
time of day when his party had 
pitched their tent and tethered 
their mules; I was given cold 
stares of inquiry as I walked up, 
but they thawed at once when I 
spoke in Tibetan. They were all 
Khampas, but understood what I 
was saying well enough. I offered 
cigarettes. Lobsang smiled— 

“* Ngarangtso trapa yin—we are 
monks,” he said, refusing. Noticing 
my surprise he went on, as if it 
explained everything, ‘“‘ We are from 
Chatreng monastery.” 

Then I understood, for Chatreng, 
too, had been bombed out by Chinese 
aircraft. 

Their tent was a great single fly, 
embroidered at the corners with 
designs in bright blue. Inside they 
had spread out their coloured saddle- 
cloths as rugs, and at one end had 
laid out planks as a low platform 
and covered it with a quilt. From 
Tibetan householders nearby they 
had procured a tea-set, porcelain 
cups in stands with silver lids. 
From the ridge-pole of the tent 
hung leathery-looking pieces of meat, 
and in their boxes they had raw yak 
flesh, dried hard and looking like 
big chips of wood. 

They took me inside and gave 
me butter tea and we chatted away 


on the usual topics: where had 
they come from, how was the 
journey, was the snow deep on the 
passes; who was I, where was I 
born, why was I learning Tibetan ? 
and so on. They were very direct 
and wasted no time on polite forms 
of speech. Beneath their hospitality 
I sensed a tough cynicism, and this 
reminded me at once of a book 
on Kham which I had once read 
and which mentioned the Chatreng 
monastery as noted for the truculence 
of its monks. 

In succeeding days, with the ice 
broken, we met often to drink tea 
and talk, for they were almost as 
curious about me as I was interested 
in them. We talked mostly of 
geography and politics, though trade 
and horses also came in for discus- 
sion. Their politics were simple— 
Tibet for the Tibetans—and their 
geography was bound up with it. 
Their knowledge of the world was 
medieval in its simplicity, and though 
they knew of the English and of the 
Russians, they were really conscious 
only of the existence of their two 
great neighbours, India and China. 

Gya-gar, the white plain, and 
Gya-nag, the black plain, are the 
Tibetan names for India and China 
respectively. Well might they call 
China the black plain; for much 
black sorrow have they had from it, 
both now and in past centuries. 
Even these poor monks had heard 
of the United Nations, which they 
called Dzamling Gyeshe, or World 
Council. They look on it rather as 
we do ourselves, with a kind of 
hopeful exasperation. But in their 
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case the exasperation is greater and 
the hope is less. So, in spite of 
the Chinese policy of a mild rule 
after their conquest of the country, 
the Khampas have been producing 
annual uprisings—unfortunately little 
publicised—which have seriously em- 
barrassed the Chinese; for through 
Kham runs the only road from West 
China to Lhasa. Each year the up- 
risings have been suppressed with 
the use of aircraft, and each follow- 
ing year the Khampas have started 
again ; for the Chinese are regarded 
by the Tibetans as hereditary enemies, 
and feeling against them is intense. 
But the only allies of the Khampas 
are the vast size of the country and 
the severe weather conditions, which 
often keep aircraft grounded, and 
make life most unpleasant for the 
Chinese troops from warmer areas. 

Now these bombed-out Khampas, 
usually so cynical and self-possessed, 
could not conceal their rage when 
they spoke of it. One turned to 
me with his face convulsed and 
dark with passion, and shaking his 
fist, hissed out, “One Tibetan— 
five Chinese!” 

I looked with respect as his 
sleeve fell back to show a knotted 
forearm the size of a full-grown 
bear’s. 

Lobsang often grazed his mules 
in my garden, and when he had 
turned them loose he stood chant- 
ing prayers to himself in a deep 
bass. When the sun shone he 
would throw off his heavy robe 
and wander about wearing shirt 
and trousers and felt boots, chant- 
ing and looking at the snow peaks 


till the mules moved too far, when 
he vanished after them, still mutter- 
ing his chant under his breath. 
Being monks, he and his party 
could all read, and one of their 
pastimes when they came to call 
on me was to pore over my Tibetan 
dictionary, or try to recognise photo- 
graphs of places in travel books on 
Tibet. 

They stayed a month, and then, 
their business done, they packed 
up and left as swiftly as they had 
arrived, shouting good-byes in the 
early morning beneath my window. 

In another room of my house, 
next the Lama’s quarters, there lived 
a more professional trader, Tsewang, 
and his home was in Lhasa. His 
mule caravan had been held up for 
weeks by deep snow, and he was 
waiting for that to disperse before 
crossing the passes. This left him 
idle, and he passed his days in 
helping me with Tibetan, scanning 
the snow-line hopefully with my 
binoculars and playing interminable 
games like checkers with the Lama. 
At first I had thought him a 
somewhat forbidding character, his 
massive shaven head and heavy 
expressionless features with their 
cold slanting eyes giving him an 
intimidating appearance. But when 
I invited him to tea (Indian—with 
sugar!) and produced a couple of 
quick blunders in Tibetan, he shook 
with a laughter he could not suppress, 
and from then on spent much time 
every day in teaching me. His 
language was of Lhasa, U-ke, and 
this was a great advantage to me; 
for the speech of Kham is most 
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unsuitable for the foreigner to learn 
— if he wishes to deal with educated 
Tibetans—for the essential courtesies 
of conversation are absent from it, 
and, indeed, are generally despised 
by the Khampas. 

Another who had shown concern 
over my lack of knowledge of the 
niceties of Lhasa speech was Norbu, 
who lived next door. After first 
hearing me speak he led me aside 
gravely and gave me an earnest 
lecture on the polite form of verb 
endings. Then he, too, came to 
talk to me in his spare time. He 
was a bit of a wag, though, and one 
day borrowed from me a European 
suit and a loud-check cap. These, 
with walking-stick and green sun- 
glasses, made him look like a tourist 
on the loose, an impression heightened 
by my camera slung over his shoulder. 
Delighted with his appearance he 
sprang off to visit his friends, and I 
marked his progress from house to 
house by the bellows of laughter 
from the men and the high-pitched 
screams of mirth from the women. 
Then he began to bring his own 
friends to see me, hearty laymen 
with no inhibitions about smoking 
or drinking. 

Visiting time was generally in the 
mornings, when I always had my 
servant ready with tea, and by ten 
o’clock there would be half a dozen 
assorted Tibetans sitting with me, 
taking turns to inspect the snows 
through the binoculars and drinking 
tea, and perhaps brandy later. When 
the sun shone warmly we sat in 
the garden, and when there were 
bigger gatherings than usual we 


were visited by the troupes of 
wandering dancers. These were of 
two kinds. There were the Atchi- 
Hlamo-wa, religious dancers who 
wore painted masks; long horse- 
hair ropes hung from their waists 
and flew out round them as they 
spun and cavorted to the sounds 
of drums and a hoarse and raucous 
chanting. These we gave money 
to and sent on their way, but our 
favourites were the teams of dancing 
girls, and these we paid well and 
kept for hours. Their dancing was 
little more than an upright shuffling 
stamping, but they sang in time to 
it with shrill piercing voices, accom- 
panied by a girl twanging on a banjo, 
or sawing away on a small Chinese 
fiddle with a tiny bow, the Ho-ching. 
The girls were from Tsang province 
(the Panchen Lama’s territory) but 
knew the songs of Kham and Lhasa, 
and produced these on request, 
one after another. 

The dancing girls, though young, 
were by no means all beautiful. 
In fact one or two were downright 
homely, both in face and figure. 
But others made up for it by possess- 
ing the right sort of coquetry, now 
and then giving the watching men 
sly glances with their slanting, cat- 
like eyes. The Tibetans grunted 
in appreciation and crossed and 
recrossed their heavily-booted legs. 
It was noticeable that no monk 
ever stopped to watch these per- 
formances, but passed by with 
indulgent smiles, eyes on the ground. 

Begging monks came to see me 
at times, and after receiving my 
contribution were always glad to 








sit down for half an hour’s chat. It 
was all good practice for me, but 
often their conversation strayed off 
into the abstruse realm of religion, 
and they began to make use of a 
phraseology I was quite unable to 
understand. Their dress was the 
long red robe, and sandals, though 
some wore felt boots. Their only 
ornament was the rosary of dark 
beads worn round the neck or 
wound round one wrist, and often, 
during intervals in the conversation, 
the monks would fall back ab- 
stractedly into the telling of their 
beads, muttering rapidly to them- 
selves, “‘Om Mane Pe-me Hun,” 
over and over again. 

Tsewang, my teacher—who eventu- 
ally gave me two lessons daily—had 
not seen Kham since his childhood. 
I think my neighbours found him 
pedantic, for they sometimes smiled 
at the high-flown phrases he taught 
me. In return he regarded them 
doubtfully as intemperate roisterers 
(except, of course, the Lama!). 
Since most of my neighbours 
were Khampas, with their strongly 
accented speech, I asked Tsewang 
one day to arrange for two or three 
Tibetans from the Lhasa district 
to come and talk to me every day, 
and earn a little pin-money for 
themselves. There were many un- 
employed men from Central Tibet 
about; I had spoken to several in 
the bazaars, followers of the caravans, 
odd-job men. But his eyes glittered 
disapprovingly behind his heavy 
spectacles. ‘“‘ Chhang thung, ara 
thung, shyo-ba tse... thang...” he 
murmured primly. ‘“ They drink, 
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they gamble, and . . . other things.” 
‘Just the chaps,’ I thought to 
myself, but tactfully did not press 
the question. 

Khampas who were complete 
strangers made no bones about 
coming up to chaffer, but Tibetans 
from Tsang and U showed none 
of this boisterous heartiness. Their 
manners were formal and their 
speech suave, delivered often from 
behind the hand, to shield the 
listener from the speaker’s breath. 
Even externally the types were 
different, the Lhasa gentleman pale 
of complexion, carefully dressed and 
with hair neatly wound at the back 
of his head, rather a ‘ smoothie,’ in 
fact, and the Khampa big and 
swaggering, fair skin burnt to a 
rosy copper by the snow glare, 
head shaved or bound with an 
untidy queue, and smelling strongly 
of mixtures of mule or pony, sheep- 
skin robe-lining, and himself. But 
the enduring bond of their religion 
and their devotion to the Dalai 
Lama made these external differences 
of small account ; this was explained 
to me by a Khampa. 

The only adjective for the 
Khampas is—barbaric. Their high 
boots, together with the heavy robe 
flung off from one shoulder and 
hanging from the knotted sword- 
sash about the waist, gave them a 
somewhat clumsy walk, like that 
of the sailor ashore after long at 
sea, a rolling and confident walk, 
the boot-heels scraping defiantly 
along the ground. All were armed 
with swords, the blades twenty 
inches long, one and a half inches 
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broad and tapering to needle-sharp 
points. The scabbards were of 
thin beaten silver, worked in various 
designs. These swords were worn 
horizontally across the body, twisted 
through the sash with the hilt 
ready to hand on the right. The 
sword could be snatched out and 
plunged into the body of an opponent 
with the rapidity of a Western 
gunfighter wielding his six-shooter. 

The Khampas were usually accom- 
panied by shaggy Tibetan mastiffs. 
One group I met, who had just 
sold the entire contents of their 
wool caravan in one successful deal, 
had thrown the fist-thick bundle of 
hundred-rupee notes casually to their 
dog to carry for them, and as they 
swaggered along the narrow dirty 
street the mastiff trotted ahead of 
them, its twisty tail wagging. 

Of Amdo people I only met one 
to speak to; he was accepted quite 
naturally as one of the close-knit 
Tibetan family, though in appearance 
and language he, too, showed a 
variation. Perhaps it was his dress 
that gave the impression of difference, 
for his features conformed to those 
of Central Tibet. He wore rough, 
European-type clothing, the trousers 
tucked into leather knee-boots and 
on his head a leather-peaked cap 
which somehow made him look like 
a Chinese railway porter. I daresay 
that had he worn traditional Tibetan 
dress I would have noticed no 
difference at all. He was pointed 
out to me as an Amdo-wa by the 
Lama one day when we were deal- 
ing with noodles and beef mo-mo in 

an eating-house. He came over and 





talked for a little, and I gathered 
from his manner that he was used 
to being considered a rarity; Amdo 
was very far away. 

These Tibetan meals were formid- 
able, and half an hour with plates of 
rice or noodles, hunks of beef, 
wedges of dried yak meat and 
sometimes a kind of thick boiling 
gruel left me full and sweating and 
disinclined for more food until the 
next day. But Tibetans eat heartily, 
one of their defences against the 
cold, and on high-days and holidays 
have four or five such meals. I 
was invited to spend a day with a 
neighbouring family during one 
festival; I managed a huge break- 
fast, faltered at elevenses, and in 
spite of an hour’s interval for cards, 
failed completely at lunch, when I 
was passed a bottle of brandy 
solicitously and with anxious looks, 
as though I were an invalid. 

One Lama of great rank whom I 
met was the State Oracle of Tibet. 
He was receiving treatment for a 
crippling arthritis which had severely 
affected both hands, and he sat 
ceaselessly exercising his wrist and 
finger muscles, surrounded by his 
attendant monks. There was nothing 
in his dress to show his rank; for 
he wore the red robe of a common 
monk, but the deference shown him 
was mark enough. He was tall 
and his complexion was pale, bleached 
even. His brown eyes were large 
and set wide apart, and gave the 
impression of being slightly un- 
focused, as though he were gazing 
through me at something on the 
far side. It was disconcerting. 
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But his conversation was quiet and 
friendly, though we talked in generali- 
ties. I asked him his title. 

“I am the Ta Lama,” he replied, 
* and the Kusho’s rank ? ” 

“T am a Major in the Army,” 
I said, suddenly feeling rather out 
of place, and then wondering guiltily 
if I had mixed up the words for 
Major and General. But the Ta 
Lama nodded politely. 

“ And is the Kusho Major staying 
here long ?” 

“Not very long, I must go to 
my regiment in a few months’ 
time, in Hong Kong.” 

“Hong Kong ?” 

“Tt is in South China, Kusho.” 

I thought I saw a startled flicker 
in his eyes when he heard this. 
Perhaps for an awful moment he 
thought I was in the Chinese army. 
I hastened to add— 

“Hong Kong belongs to the 
British.” 

Like the Khampas he was vague 
about world geography. I tried to 
tell him briefly about the Colony, 
but was sure he remained puzzled. 
How on earth could the British 
own a place in China? When I 
left he asked me to visit him again, 
but I felt he would have looked 
forward more keenly to my coming 
if I had been able to discuss religious 
questions with him. 

Attempts at high-flown conversa- 


tion, though very good practice, 
were hard work and I was often 
uncomfortably aware that I was 
producing one solecism after another. 
It was a relief to hear the plainer 
speech of the bazaars, of the cobblers 
surrounded by high boots of cloth 
and leather stitched tightly over 
the lasts, of the musk merchants, 
and the makers of fur hats; and to 
listen to the gossip of the genial 
loafers who sat sprawling comfort- 
ably by the tiny stalls that sold 
knives and beads and wool, ten- 
gallon felt hats and tinted snow- 
goggles. How strongly individualistic 
they were, and how pleasantly and 
unselfconsciously religious! I won- 
dered many times, as I sat and 
talked and drank chhang with them, 
how long their customs and tradi- 
tions and age-old dress would hold 
out against the sweeping tide of 
Chinese Communism, a tide of 
faceless men in padded jackets and 
trousers and uniformly hideous cloth 
caps, men who were soulless and 
hypocritical, and terribly dangerous. 
How long would it be before their 
religion was crushed or swept aside ; 
how long before the big men who 
swaggered with sword in sash and 
fur hat cocked back over braided, 
tasselled pigtails became slogan- 
shouting robots in badly cut uniform, 
or fully qualified tractor-drivers in 
dungarees. 
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THE new session of Parliament 
started quietly enough, with a Tele- 
vised State Opening, the début of 
the first Lady Peers, and a Speech 
which promised an amount of legis- 
lation unusual in the third year of 
a Parliament. Mr Heathcoat Amory 
had comfortable words for the House, 
forecasting an end to the lean age, 
ushered in by his predecessor, and a 
period of re-expansion. Neverthe- 
less, he is still balancing himself 
precariously on that knife-edge of 
a path, with the precipice of inflation 
on one side of it and that of un- 
employment on the other. The 
question is whether the Chancellor 
will be able to follow re-expansion 
up to, but not beyond, the point 
at which inflation starts again, or 
if in his journey he will be over- 
taken by giddiness. 

Much will depend on the attitude 
of the Trade Unions. If they greet 
the first gleams of a returning boom 
with a lot of fresh demands for wage 
increases, under the threat of strikes 
if these are not conceded, no power 
on earth can stop inflation. The 
wage increases were really what got 
us into trouble before, the nationalised 
industries being some of the worst 
offenders, because rather than see 
a public service interrupted, they 
were always ready to buy peace by 
conceding something they could not 
really afford. Another offender was 


the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
now happily brought to an end. 
In wartime it was a necessity, but 
in peacetime it had become an 
anomaly, largely because, while em- 
ployers were bound to respect its 
findings, the workers, if they did 
not like them, snapped their fingers 
at the Tribunal. But arbitration, 
to be effective and fair, must be 
binding without discrimination ; and 
to call it compulsory, when in fact 
it bound only one party, was to 
use a misnomer. Between them, 
the nationalised industries and the 
Tribunal carry much of the respon- 
sibility for inflation. 

Mr Heathcoat Amory’s other 
danger is that in making money and 
hire-purchase arrangements easier, he 
may encourage an orgy of spending ; 
that too much will go into con- 
sumption expenditure and not enough 
into capital investment. This is 
something which in the long run 
is the responsibility of the ordinary 
citizen. If he squanders the easier 
money he is now getting on tele- 
vision sets and cars, he will have 
the country in trouble again quickly 
enough. On the other hand, if he 
is sensible and invests what he can 
spare without hardship, Mr Heath- 
coat Amory’s vision of a happy and 
economically carefree future may 
come to pass. It is the old truth, 
emphasised a century ago by John 
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Stuart Mill. But nowadays, does 
anyone—does even the economist— 
read John Stuart Mill ? 


While the Congressional Elections 
at the beginning of November ad- 
ministered a resounding rebuff to 
President Eisenhower, their imme- 
diate bearing on the fortunes of 
his Administration and the Repub- 
lican Party should not be exaggerated. 
Already the Republicans were in a 
minority in both Houses of Congress ; 
and although this meant that the 
important Committees were under 
Democratic chairmen, so many of 
the Republicans had formed the 
habit of occasionally voting with 
the Democrats, and so many Demo- 
crats of occasionally voting with the 
Republicans, that the Party figures 
have less importance now than once 
they had. Although in both Houses 
of the new Congress the Republican 
minority will be a good deal smaller 
than it was, and this will be a 
nuisance for the Administration, the 
President’s chief embarrassment is 
the passing of what is in effect a 
vote of censure on his policy and 
performance; so that there may 
seem to be an unpleasant element 
of truth in the description of the 
White House (by a Democrat) as ‘the 
Tomb of the Well-known Warrior.’ 

In fact, mid-term elections often 
turn against an Administration and 
have sometimes removed its majority, 
as once they removed President 
Truman’s. Equally, of course, the 
electors may and sometimes do swing 
back two years later and elect a 
President of the same Party as 


before. At the moment few people 
expect this to happen in 1960, the 
general view being that the Repub- 
lican Party’s hope of re-establishing 
its old influence during President 
Eisenhower’s two terms of office 
has been dashed to the ground. 
The President, as a man, a soldier, 
almost the father of his country, 
still has a big place in the affections 
of the people; but as a statesman 
his credit has slumped to a very 
low point. In some ways his position 
is now not unlike that of Sir Winston 
Churchill in 1945. British people 
regarded him with veneration and 
affection, but did not think he was 
the right Prime Minister for post- 
war Britain; and if today President 
Eisenhower were able to submit 
himself again for election he would 
quite likely be defeated, as Sir 
Winston was in 1945—with the differ- 
ence that the President would have 
tried and failed, whereas Sir Winston 
had to wait six years before he was 
allowed even to try. 

The President’s failure is none 
the less mortifying because the 
reasons for it are fairly plain. While 
everyone has been assured that there 
is no recession in the United States, 
and that if there is one, it is rapidly 
passing away, the figures of un- 
employment are still high; and 
although the primary producers are 
complaining bitterly of the poor 
prices they are now getting, the cost 
of living is not appreciably lower 
than it was a year ago. Mr Dulles’s 
foreign policy inspires little confi- 
dence, and there is an uncomfortable 
feeling that his ‘ brinkmanship ’ may 
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end in war. People who are not 
much moved by foreign affairs were 
shocked by the reluctance with which 
the President got rid of Mr Sherman 
Adams; while recent labour legis- 
lation has alarmed and affronted 
the trade unions. Whatever may 
be their grounds for doing so, 
people have definitely turned against 
the Administration, and at present 
it looks highly improbable that their 
regard for President Eisenhower will 
lead them to vote Republican in 
two years’ time, when he will not 
even be a candidate. 

In the United States, no sooner 
is one election over than men start 
speculating about the next; and 
the mid-term elections are always 
regarded as a pointer to what will 
happen two years later. For the 
Republicans a single ray of sunshine 
broke through the black clouds of 
the November Election. In New 
York State a young Republican, 
without much political experience, 
actually won the Governorship by 
a majority of about half a million 
from the ruling Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Mr Averell Harriman. Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller is a scion of a 
famous financial dynasty, a circum- 
stance unlikely to help him in an 
election ; and the fact that he won, 
while all over the country Repub- 
licans were losing, marks him down 
at once as a possible candidate for 
the Presidency in 1960. There, 
however, he crosses the path of 
Vice-President Nixon, until now the 
most favoured of the Republican 
aspirants. Mr Nixon has had to 
bear a lot of the blame for the Ad- 





ministration’s unpopularity, largely 
perhaps because people are reluctant 
to give their national hero all the 
responsibility for so much that they 
dislike. Mr Nixon also campaigned | 
ardently in the elections—but in- 
effectually, since his own State went 
over to the enemy. The contrast 
between what happened in California 
and what happened in New York 
is striking, and people began at once 
to ask if they would not do better 
in 1960 with a Rockefeller, the name 
everyone knows, than with a Nixon, 
the man hardly anybody really knows. 
Mr Rockefeller, of course, may have 
his own ideas. He has already 
declared that he will see out the 
four years of his Governorship ; and 
seeing that the year 1960 will prob- 
ably not be a good one for the 
Republican Party, he may decide 
that he is young and can afford to 
wait. Pressure, however, may be 
applied and he may be unable to 
resist it. Then, however, the Presi- 
dent may play his trump card to 
get the nomination for his lieutenant. 
He may resign on grounds of ill- 
health. The Vice-President would at 
once take his place and, as the retiring 
President, would be almost certain to 
receive the Republican nomination. 
For some time people have dis- 
cussed this possibility. In fact, when 
President Eisenhower was ill, his 
resignation and Mr Nixon’s suc- 
cession were a distinct possibility. 
But there was then a difficulty. By 
a rather curious provision in the 
American Constitution, a Vice- 
President who succeeds to the Presi- 
dency during the first two years 
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of a Presidential term, may only 
run again once; but if he succeeds 
during the second two years of a 
Presidential term, he may run twice. 
To a man with Presidential ambitions 
the difference is important ; it might 
mean a four years’ reduction or 
addition to his time at the White 
House. President Eisenhower is now 
entering the second two years of 
his second term, so that if he now 
resigns, Mr Nixon, besides becoming 
President at once and getting the 
nomination for 1960, could run 
again in 1964 and 1968. Whether 
he would be elected is quite another 
question, but if he has confidence 
in his power to rule and in his 
electoral chances, he must be anxious 
to have the opportunity. 

In these circumstances, notwith- 
standing Mr Rockefeller’s remarkable 
victory in New York, Vice-President 
Nixon remains the most likely can- 
didate for the Republican nomination. 


The coups d’état in Pakistan and 
the Sudan provoke comparison with 
what has recently been happening 
in Burma and Iraq, and what hap- 
pened a few years ago in Egypt. 
In all these countries the experiment 
of Parliamentary democracy, doubt- 
fully pursued, has failed, and the 
army has taken over the Government. 
In Pakistan the change was less 
conspicuous, since President Iskander 
Mirza, although a soldier by pro- 
fession, had been a constitutional 
figure, an administrator from the 
old days of the Indian Empire, a 
link as it were with the past. The 
second coup d’état, however, ousted 


him, General Ayub Khan playing 
Nasser to President Mirza’s Neguib. 

In this country, where Parlia- 
mentary democracy is regarded as 
the only suitable form of Govern- 
ment, its collapse in the East is 
rather shocking. We have to remem- 
ber, however, that what suits us 
does not necessarily suit everybody 
else, and that it is always an error 
to give people institutions before 
they are competent to work them. 
After all, we have had six hundred 
years in which, by trial and error, 
we have developed a form of Govern- 
ment that suits us; and it is a 
little unreasonable to be angry or 
discouraged because in six years or 
so other countries, presented with 
a similar form of Government, are 
unable to work it properly. Really 
the wonder is not that in some of 
these new countries Parliamentary 
Government has failed, but that in 
so many it has so far succeeded. 

In Pakistan it never looked like 
succeeding. The Civil Service, rent 
in two by partition, was only a shadow 
of its old self. The electorate was 
mostly illiterate. Corruption was 
widespread. The politicians were 
men without experience or standards, 
and in ten years the country was 
unable even to elect a Parliament. 
Behind these disadvantages lies the 
chasm between East and West, 
between the people of the Punjab 
and the old North-West Frontier - 
Province on one side, and the people 
of East Bengal on the other. They 
have nothing in common except 
their religion; in everything else 
they are nearer, geographically, 
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economically and even spiritually, to 
their neighbours in India. East and 
West Pakistan, in fact, are two 
peoples who have been trying (not 
very hard and quite unsuccessfully) 
to form a single state. 

Now, the politicians having failed 
so dismally, it is the turn of the 
army, the one institution inherited 
from undivided British India which 
has kept its integrity and its pro- 
fessional efficiency. Former British 
officers, revisiting their old regiments, 
have been pleased (and sometimes 
surprised) to find how much of the 
tradition has been preserved. The 
army at least has kept itself out of 
politics and free from corruption. 
If Pakistan is now to have military 
Government, the sword at any rate 
is sharp and untarnished. 

How far the army will succeed 
in turning Punjabis, Pathans and 
Bengalis into Pakistanis, and will 
find peaceful solutions to the vexed 
problems of Kashmir and the rivers, 
remains to be seen. Much will 
depend on General Ayub Khan. 
Little is known of him except that 
he is tough, detached and honest. 
Will he be a second Ataturk or a 
new Nasser? Probably he will be 
neither. His people are watching 
his first movements with anxious 
interest, not unmindful of the un- 
comfortable truth that if the new 
régime collapses, the residuary legatee 
is not just another General or a 
revised constitution, but Mr Nehru, 
or whatever political leader may 
succeed him. 

The coup d’état in the Sudan, 
which followed that in Pakistan, was 


a mysterious business. The first 
impression—that President Nasser 
was behind it—may be quite un- 
justified. In fact, the later view, 
astonishing as it may appear, is that, 
the movement was engineered or at 
least condoned by the Prime Minister 
himself, Khalil Pasha. His govern- 
ment was visibly going to pieces; 
a defeat in Parliament was imminent, 
and one of his ministers had gone 
off to Cairo without any authority 
to negotiate about the Nile waters 
and the Aswan dam. His own feelings 
towards Britain have always been 
friendly, while Abrahim Abboud, the 
Commander-in-Chief, served with 
the British forces in North Africa 
during the war; and his coup has 
been supported by two high ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries who are reputed 
to have no love for President Nasser. 
Even though it is unusual for a 
Prime Minister to encourage a revolt 
against himself and to replace him- 
self by a dictator, this may well be 
what has happened. The most satis- 
factory part of a mystifying affair 
is that so far the revolution has been 
entirely bloodless. 


The Nigerian Conference in Lon- 
don in October ended in a glow of 
goodwill, which nevertheless did not 
charm out of existence the various 
obstacles over which its predecessor 
had stumbled. The decisive point 
was that everyone (in theory at any 
rate) wanted to see independence 
at an early date and no one could 
afford to push an objection so far 
that this happy consummation would 
be jeopardised. The two outstand- 
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ing difficulties were those of the 
creation of new regions to satisfy 
the minorities and of the control of 
the police. Settlement of the first 
difficulty has been postponed until 
after the election next year. If 
Chief Awolowo and his Party win 
it, they will convene a minorities’ 
Conference, in the hope that new 
regions may be brought into being 
before 1st October 1960, the date 
set for independence. If they lose, 
the recommendations of the Willink 
Commission, which reported against 
the creation of new regions, will 
presumably be accepted. In either 
case the matter has been left to the 
Nigerians to decide for themselves. 

The other difficulty—of the con- 
trol of the police—was settled by 
an agreement to have a Nigerian 
Police Force, over which the centre 
and the regions would exercise a 
joint control. 

While the date for independence 
has been fixed to the general satisfac- 
tion, and everybody was determined 
that the new Nigeria should stay 
in the Commonwealth, no one is 
inclined to minimise the very real 
difficulties, apart from minorities and 
police, which still remain. There 
is the future of the South Cameroons, 
which is likely to decide to become 
a region in the Federation. There 
is the promise of incorporating basic 
human rights in the constitution. 
There are differences between the 
legal systems of the North and of the 
other regions. All that can be said 
is that if Nigerians are now judged 
capable of ruling their country, they 
must also be judged capable of 


settling their internal problems. At 
least they must be allowed to try 
to do this, and in their attempt 
they will have the warm good wishes 
of this country. 


The troubles in Aden at the end 
of October were alarming, the high 
figure of rioters subsequently sent 
to gaol suggesting a considerable 
volume of discontent. Actually, 
however, nearly all the rioting seems 
to have been done, not by the 
people of Aden, but by Yemeni 
tribesmen who filtered into the 
colony. These tribesmen are sub- 
jects and adherents of the Sultan 
of Yemen, who has put forward 
claims on Aden and would like to 
sweep it into the net of the United 
Arab Republic. 

There are good grounds for the 
belief that President Nasser is the 
power behind the ambitions of 
Yemen and the disturbances in 
Aden. So far he has only succeeded 
in capturing the Yemen, which is 
mostly desert, and Syria, which is 
notoriously poor. The richer lands 
of the Peninsula, those which flow 
not with milk and honey, but with 
that much more marketable com- 
modity, Oil, have so far eluded him. 
If he could capture Aden, which 
is suspected of having oil, though 
its presence has not as yet been 
detected, and could follow up his 
success by taking in the sheikhdoms 
of the Persian Gulf, which have 
been producing oil for years, the 
economic future of the United Arab 
Republic would be much brighter. 

It is difficult to say how far 
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Nasser’s propaganda has been effec- 
tive among the people of Aden 
proper, apart from the Yemeni 
intruders. When in a short time 
the first elections under the new 
constitution are held, we shall know 
a good deal more and may have 
an unpleasant surprise. Meanwhile, 
it is a pity that the negotiations to 
form a Federation out of the colony 
and the sultanates and sheikhdoms 
of the Protectorates have been allowed 
to lag so badly. Apart from the 
possibility that at any moment oil 
may be discovered, and if discovered 
should be to the benefit of all and 
not to that of a single ruler, there 
is this external threat from Yemen 
and the United Arab Republic. The 
various rulers should take council 
together again in the knowledge that 
if they do not hang together, they 
are likely to hang separately. Unless 
they form themselves into a viable 
federated state under the British 
Crown, they are likely to be swallowed 
up one by one, the swallower being 
the United Arab Republic; and it 
is much to be doubted if this is the 
end they really desire. 


Poor Mr Pasternak! In the Soviet 
Union it is apparently as dangerous 
to write a novel as it is to dabble in 
politics. He was the author of ‘ Dr 
Zhivago,’ a work which broke away 
from the Party line on the subject 
of the old régime and the October 
Revolution. The book never came 
out in Russia, but fell into the 
hands of a foreign bourgeois pub- 
lisher who, discovering its merit, 
had it translated and brought it out. 


The offence was serious enough and 
must have earned Mr Pasternak a 
black mark. Probably, apart from 
bestowing the black mark, the author- 
ities thought it best to take no further 
action. The book was out and, as 
every publisher knows, to call atten- 
tion to the wickedness of a work 
merely advertises it and increases 
its sales. But then the Committee 
that awards the Nobel Prize for 
Literature decided that Mr Pasternak 
was the winner this year. When he 
gratefully accepted this tribute to 
his literary genius, he committed 
a second and more serious offence. 
The Soviet Union has a large output 
of novels, most of them without 
merit. Instead of awarding the Nobel 
Prize to the author of one of these 
ideologically blameless, but almost 
unreadable, works, the Swedes, ac- 
tuated of course by the vilest motives, 
had selected a blatantly counter- 
revolutionary book, which even wrote 
favourably about the dark period 
of Czarist slavery and less favourably 
of the Soviet millennium which 
followed it. 

In all the circumstances Mr Paster- 
nak must deem himself lucky to 
have escaped merely with a reprimand 
and ostracism at the hands of the 
Russian Literary Union. It is true 
that this punishment could mean 
penury, since no Russian publisher 
would be so rash as to publish 
anything he might in future write, 
and on the old principle that he 
who will not (or in Mr Pasternak’s 
case cannot) work shall not be allowed 
to eat, it is difficult to see how he 
could avoid starvation, unless perhaps 
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he gave up literature and went in 
for some form of manual labour. At 
the same time, the official disapproval 
was accompanied and mitigated by 
a contemptuous note that if Mr 
Pasternak liked to move into some 
bourgeois land where his wicked 
ideas would be appreciated and 
encouraged, he could go, and Russia 
would be well rid of him. Mr 
Pasternak, however, loves his country. 
He had no wish to be exiled from 
it, and therefore wrote in dignified 
terms to decline the Nobel award. 
He also wrote to Mr Khrushchev 
to inform him of his refusal and to 
beg to be allowed to stay in his 
native land. 

What is a little surprising in all 
this is the comparative leniency of 
the treatment accorded him. He 
was allowed (theoretically, at any 
rate) to go on living; he was also 
allowed to leave Russia. In the 
past, intellectuals who broke the 
rules were more harshly treated ; 
they were certainly not permitted 
to escape and spread pernicious 
criticisms of Soviet Russia in foreign 
lands. Possibly Mr Khrushchev had 
the sense to realise the shock it 
would be to educated opinion out- 
side Russia if, merely for the crime 
of writing an uncongenial novel, an 
author were to be liquidated or sent 
to a labour camp. Such treatment 
would be a complete rebuttal of the 
Soviet claim to permit freedom of 
thought and expression. 

What will happen to Mr Pasternak 
now is uncertain; but what is not 
uncertain is that Mr Khrushchev 
has given his book a publicity which 


most authors would envy. Mr 
Pasternak followed up his refusal 
with a statement which, despite his 
assurance that it was made freely 
and without pressure, bears all the 
marks of compulsion. Khrushchev 
can hardly complain of the scepticism 
of the free world in reading an 
apology of this kind. There have 
been too many confessions under 
obvious duress; and most people 
will believe that ‘ Dr Zhivago ’ repre- 
sents Mr Pasternak’s real opinions 
as against a recantation which may 
have been dictated to him or may 
even not have been written by him 
at all. An artist—and he is indubit- 
ably an artist—does not change his 
whole outlook so quickly. 


The news that the famous Hope 
Diamond has been presented to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
may be the end of a very dark story. 
The Hope was a beautiful blue stone, 
stolen, the legend has it, from a 
temple by Tavernier, the French 
adventurer in India, who presently 
lost all his money. Louis XIV. 
bought the diamond and Madame 
de Montespan, shortly before her 
fall from favour, wore it. A hundred 
years later Marie Antoinette had it 
and lent it to the Princesse de 
Lamballe, both lender and bor- 
rower being subsequently guillo- 
tined. Then it vanished, to turn 
up again in Holland, lovely as ever 
but diminished in size by cleavage. 
Subsequently various owners, in- 
cluding a London banker, Thomas 
Hope, bought the diamond and 
bankruptcy or dire misfortune. The 
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Greek merchant, to whom it passed, 
came to grief after selling it to Abdul 
Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, who 
promptly lost his throne. It crossed 
the Atlantic and was bought for 
£60,000 by a Mr McLean, a million- 
aire. His wife persuaded a priest 
to bless it, but the McLeans lost 
much of their great fortune and 
suffered other family tragedies. Mrs 
McLean nevertheless continued to 
wear it regularly at her parties in 
Washington, though she allowed none 
of her guests to touch it. Now it 
remains to be seen if the curse has 
worked itself out or will affect so 
impersonal a body as the Smithsonian. 


Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hillary have written the story of 
their great Transantarctic journey,} 
which, beautifully printed and em- 
bellished with numerous very striking 
illustrations, is an appropriate com- 
memoration of a remarkable feat. 

Anyone who followed the matter- 
of-fact descriptions of the journey 
which appeared in the press from 
day to day and had also read of 
the earlier attempts of Scott and 
Shackleton to reach the South Pole, 
of Shackleton’s famous escape in a 
small boat to South Georgia, and 
of Cherry-Garrard’s ‘ Worst Journey 
in the World,’ might have been 
pardoned for supposing the crossing 
of the continent, with all the modern 
equipment now available, was by 
comparison a minor adventure. The 
Commonwealth Transantarctic ex- 
pedition certainly started with every 


—or almost every—advantage. In 
a little office in Victoria Street it 
was planned with the care and fore- 
thought given to a big amphibious 
operation in war. There were 
*planes, tractors, radar, wireless, and 
the thousand and one gadgets which 
earlier expeditions had lacked and 
so sorely needed. Yet, in the end, 
what counted as much as all the 
mechanical help was the courage, 
determination and technical skill of 
the travellers. They were a well- 
chosen party of forty-seven, including 
surveyors, glaciologists, meteorolo- 
gists, geologists, radio - operators, 
biologists, mechanics, geophysicists 
and many others with technical 
qualifications of some kind; but 
each man was ready, if required, 
to turn his hand to someone else’s 
job, or to no one’s job; to pack 
and unpack, to drive a tractor or 
a team of dogs, to work the radio 
or to set a course. They were a 
team rather than a party, and owed 
much of their success to their excel- 
lent team-work. 

The general plan of the expedition 
was for Sir Vivian Fuchs, who opens 
the story, to establish a base in the 
Weddell Sea, while Sir Edmund 
Hillary, coming in on the other side 
of the continent, would establish 
one in the Ross Sea. Both parties 
would then make for the Pole, where 
they would meet, Sir Vivian going 
on to the base in the Ross Sea and 
sO crossing the continent. 

He seems to have had the more 
difficult journey. The going, even 


+ *The Crossing of Antarctica.” By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. 
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for the Snocats, Fergusons and 
Weasels, with which he was equipped, 
was so bad that progress was often 
slowed down to four or five miles 
a day. The ground was broken 
with dangerous crevasses into which 
the trucks could and frequently did 
slip ; and formidable sastrugi—fluted 
ridges carved by the wind—con- 
tinually impeded progress. Anyone 
who has ever had to deal with a 
minor mechanical breakdown to his 
car on a cold winter’s day, will 
realise a tiny fraction of what it 
must have meant to carry out quite 
major repairs on the trucks, to lift 
them out of crevasses, or even just 
to maintain them, in a temperature 


30 or 40 degrees below zero and in 
the teeth of a ‘ relentless unremitting 
wind.’ 

Sir Edmund Hillary had similar 
troubles, but reached the South 
Pole, which lies at a height of about 
ten thousand feet, on 4th January, 
Sir Vivian Fuchs arriving on the r9th, 
to continue his trans-continental 
journey, which he completed on 
2nd March. 

Fortunately neither of the joint 
authors makes any attempt at ‘ fine 
writing,’ and their tale, plainly told, 
of the endurance and skill of these 
men of the Commonwealth, makes a 
record of which we do well to be 
proud. 
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